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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to 

Smyrna. By the Author of Letters from 

Palestine. 8vo. pp.271. Black and Co. 
Dr. Jounson has somewhere said, that a 
man’s heart must be strangely constituted, if 
he could visit Jerusalem without feelings of 
awe and veneration. The same has, with 
equal truth, been said with regard to every 
country rendered celebrated for actions of 
which it has been the scene, or for men 
whose names are associated with its history. 
It is, however, a question, which, we dare 
say, many a modern traveller can easily ans- 
wer, whether a too frequent intercourse with 
such places do not almost entirely destro 
the pleasure with which they once filled the 
mind; whether Rome or Athens can now in- 
spire the patriot or the scholar with any very 
extraordinary sensations, or whether even 
Lady Morgan herself could long tremble 
amid the wild scenes from which her Salva- 
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tordrew hisinspiration! Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not the emigrant himself only that is 
punished, and who deserves, perhaps, to suffer 
something for his restlessness; but we, who 
stay at home, are so familiarized with every 
thing abroad, that we have scarcely a spot 
left where the path is not too beaten for our 
old associations to retain their original vi- 
gour. Indeed, to talk either of Rome or 
Greece in the present day, with that serious- 
ness of air with which they once used to be 
mentioned, would look as if we had not be- 
nefitted by modern improvement; for the 
truth is, both the one and the other have be- 
come a different object to the imagination, 
and are to be viewed under the broad light 
of political or fashionable information, rather 
than through the dim mists of antiquity. 
The small, but ingenious volume before us is 
by the author of Letters from Palestine, and 
if the reader can come to its perusal with any 
freshness of interest or curiosity, he will re- 
celve from it considerable pleasure. The 
Writer has sketched, in a very lively manner, 
the scenes most likely to interest a reader, 
imbued with a deep veneration for the an- 
crent country of the Muses; and he has in- 
troduced several notices of more modern in- 
terest, which we could hardly wish left out. | 
We take the following account of Ali Pasha: | 

| 


— 








‘The life of Ali Pasha, the present ruler of | 
a bania, has been extraordinary and eventful; 
40d you will easily imagine re is rf 
of materials for an he cromteky Such 
be > > a) a 
information as I have been able to collect on | 
the Subject, separate fiom whatever may appear 
violently to outrage piobabilitys I proceed to 
relate, in as few words as I can tind to express | 
myself, ; 

‘The birth-place of Ali Pasha is as ball vil- 
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lage adjoining Tepelina, a town of the ancient 
Thesprotia, and distant between sixty and 
seventy miles to the north of Joannina. His 
family had hereditary possessions in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and his father held the rank and 
station of a Pasha of two tails. His mother is 
reported to have been endowed with courage 
beyond her sex; and it is from this parent that 
the individual, who is in possession of sovereign 
authority here and in the adjoining provinces, 


is supposed to derive those peculiar traits of | 


character, which have given him the ascendan- 
cy in Greece. 

‘ He lost his father while yet very young, and 
being then incapable of any personakexertions, 
he would inevitably have been stripped of all 
his paternal possessions, if his mother had not 
put herself at the head of some faithful adhe- 
rents, and repelled the invaders with the sword. 
In the midst of these scenes of petty warfare, 
the youthful Ali necessarily acquired habits of 
hardihood, and his faculties early developed 
themselves in a manner which increased the 
confidence of his party. As soon as he could 
Support the weight of a musket, he appeared in 
the ranks as a private soldier ; and having won 
the esteem of his countrymen by repeated acts 
of heroism, began, as length to take on himself 
the direction of those affairs which had hitherto 
been so ably conducted by his mother. He 
soon proved himself equal to the complicated 
duties of his new situation, and for a long time 
foiled all the stratagems which were practised 
to crush him; till, after a series of ill success, 
he was ultimately reduced to an extremity 
which left him destitute of any means of sup- 
porting his troops. In this exigency, having 
made a desperate attack on a formidable band 
of opponents, he was compelled to a precipitate 
retreat, and with difficulty eluded the search 
of is pursuers, by plunging into the recesses of 
acavein. It is asserted by one of his biogra- 
phers, that while retlecting in this place of con- 
cealment, on the peculiarity of his fortune, he 
suddenly perceived the stick, with which he 
was unconsciously tracing out figures on the 
sand, strike against some hard substance. 
With a view more to employ his attention, than 
from any idea of making any interesting dis- 
covery, he set aboutexcavating the spot, where 


he found, at a slight depth beneath the surface, 


a vase filled with coins of various denomina- 
tions, and making an aggregate of considerable 
value. Regurding this as a most favourable 
omen, he instantly took measures for organizing 


| a troop of adventurers, and shortly afterwards | 


found himself master of a booty sufficient for 
tbe maintenance of a little army. 
of this chosen band he returned to the place of 
his nativity, regained possession of his lLeredi- 
tary domains, andentered Tepeliuva in triumph. 
From this epoch his authority progressively in- 
creased; his standard became a rallying-point 
to the ardent and enterprising, and he quickly 
began to elevate his views beyond the narrow 
horizon which bounded his native province, till, 


on the execution of the late Pasha, whose in- | 
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capacity brought on Lis governmer’ all the mi- 
series of anarchy, A.i was appointed by the 
Porte to the pashalic of Albania. 


‘Superior to the attacks of adverse fortune, 
he has been equally proof against the seduc- 
tions of prosperity. By some well-timed con- 
cessions to the districts he had subdued, he 
found means to incorporate their inbabitants 
with those of his more attached subjects, whose 
atfections he confirmed by an unlimited tolera- 
tion of the Greek religion. Tius secure in his 
immediate government, he liad no difficulty in 
extetiding his alliance with the ruling authori- 
tiesin Thessaly ; and associating his two eldest 
sons with bim in his administration, he pro- 
cured for each the dignity of a Pasha. At 
length, after a series of good fortune surpassing 
his most ardent hopes, his services at Widden, 
towards the close of the last century, were re- 
warded with the highest marks of distinction 
which the government at Constantinople has to 
bestow. Though now far advanced in life, he 
is still very adroit in all manly exercises, and 
is regarded as consummate jn the management 
of his horse, in whose dress and accoutrements 
he affects peculiar elegance. In the exercise 
of his authority he is experienced, sagacious, 
and provident: equally unrivalled for bold- 
ness of design and promptness of execution, 
the “firstlings of his heart” are usually “ the 
firstlings of his hand; but where a subtler po- 
licy is required, he has a wonderful faculty in 
engaging opposite parties to his interests by 
every artof address, and the most successful 
application to their humours and passions. Such 
are amoug the admirable qualities of this re- 
markable person. On the other band, he is re- 
presented as being cruel, treacherous, and faith- 
less; without honour and without religion. Many 
instances are recorded of his vindictive policy ; 
but the merciless revenge with which he visited 
the town of Gardiki, whose inhabitants bad od 
some occagion treated his mother with ind gni- 
| ty, surpasses all the rest, both in extent aad 
| atrocity. The citizens were driven into an en- 
| closure from which there was no possibility of 

escape, and exposed to a fire of mus&etry direct- 

ed from every quarter. The Pasha assisted per- 

sonally at the massacre, and provably considers 

ed it as a meritorious act of atonement to the 

manes of an injured parent. The tributary pro- 
| vinces were thus taught a tremendous lesson ; 
| they were convinced that theVizier's power ad- 
| mitted not the shadow of resistance, and that 
| his vengeance, like the wrath of heaven, accu- 
inulated in proportion to its delay. 
| ¢Itis from this very formidable personage, 
that we have received an invitation to visit the 
seraglio to-morrow.” 

DELPHI. 

‘This city was imagined by the ancients to 
be placed in the centre of the globe; and, ac- 
cording to the poets, whose testimony on such 
subjects is peculiarly appropriate, the fact was 
established by the fliglit of two eagles, which 

















were despatched by Jupiter in opposite direc. 
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tions, and arrived at the same instant of time 
at this point. Strabo, indeed, is satisfied by 
claiming for its scite the middle of Greece; but 
his arguinents have been combated by various 
authors, and among the rest by Varro. Not to 
weary you with the repetition of any additional 
fantasy or conjecture, I shall only remark, that 
ifthe founders of the oracular institution were 
desirous to select a spot, whose wild and deso- 
late seclusion would deter such an influx of 
sceptical visitors as might endanger the me- 
chanism of the imposture, they could not have 
cuiosen a happier situation. 


‘The modern town is a poor collection of 
huts. We were received, however, with some 
degree of hospitality, in the dwelling of the 
most considerable proprietor. Having deposit- 
ed our baggage, and made such arrangements 
as were necessary for our security, we set out 
in search of the celebrated Castelian stream, 
the efficacy of whose waters one poet has re- 
flected to another, ever since the first dawn of 
inspiration.’ * * * 


, 


‘The “ melodious wave,” stripped of its fan- 
ciful embellishments, is a small spring, issuing 
from the chasm which rends the mountain from 
its base to the summit. The water is ex- 
tremely clear, and has a fresh and agreeable 
flavour; and I should think of a pleasant tem- 
perature for bathing. It was in fact originally 
applied tosuch purpose ; for, a few paces tothe 
right, there are the remains of a reservoir, which 
antiquarians assert to be the basin in which the 
Pythia performed the ceremony of ablution 


~ previously to entering on her mystic rites. The 


dimensions of this bath are between twenty- 
eight and thirty feet in length, and twenty and 
twenty-four in breadth. It is excavated from 
the rock, whichis a coarse marble ; four or five 
steps only conduct to the bottom, so that the 
depth is scarcely a yard. Just over it there are 
several small niches; but whether of a date 
coeval with the oracle, or subsequently hewn 
out of receptacles for votive offerings to a small 
shrine dedicated to St. John, has not, I think, 
been satisfactorily ascertained. The altar, con- 
secrated to the Evangelist, is placed in a low 
shed, at the right of the bath; it is formed by 
the broken shaft of a fluted pillar, with a slab 
placed across it. 


‘The fissure in the cliff is too precipitous to 
admit of the mouutain being scaled in that di- 
rection ; but there are small indentures made 
in the rock to a certain height, by the assist- 
ance of which we climbed up to a cavity, re- 
sembling a large cistern, though at present des- 
titute of water. The two summits are nearly 
perpendicular to this point: it was from one of 
these eminences that the Delphians threw down 
sop. The basin, no longer wet with the 
“dews of Castalie,” having been for ages 
disused, is now almost choked up; the sacred 
fountain, however, still continues to flow in 
front, and passing the marginal steps, takes its 
course forabout a quarter of a mile down a deep- 
worn, narrowchannel, till itreaches the Pleistus; 
aud there, united with the river, winds through 
the vale which separates Parnassus from Mount 
Cirphis. 

‘The ancient city of Delphi was probably 
embellished with many of the graces of archi- 
tecture; butits retired and difficult position, 
must have precluded it from ever having been 
of much extent, or from being very numerously 
inhabited. Yet, even to this point, retired and 
inaccessible as it appears, a conflux of votaries 
afnually thronged from distant regions to pro- 
pitiate the presiding Deity: ancient history 


bears ample testimony to his power and infiu- 
ence. The decisions of the tripod have been 
able to control the decrees of councils, to arrest 
the march of armies, and suspend the fall of 
empires. 

* According to Plutarch, the spring was the 
season of consultation; later in the year the 
god was supposed to transfer his patronage to 
the altars of the Hyperboreans. The temple is 
stated to have been four times destroyed and re- 
newed: the original structure was extremely 
simple, but the increasing affluence of the trea- 
sury gave to every succeeding edifice a propor. 
tionate increase of splendour. Pausanias, who 
wrote towards the close of the second century, 
speaks of the building which existed in his time ; 
it was erected by order of the Amphictyons, 
from the plan of a Corinthian architect, and 
the expense defrayed by the voluntary offerings 
of the people. Of the astonishing collection of 
art and riches, which were deposited and ar- 
ranged in the sanctuary, some idea may be form- 
ed from the plunder of Nero, who is related to 
have taken away not less than five hundred 
brazen statues, the loss of which was scarcely 
perceived. The opulence of the shrine attract- 
ed, in different ages, the avidity of successive 
conquerors ; but it was reserved for the Empe- 
ror Constantine to complete its destruction, by 
the removal of the prophetic tripods. The de- 
cline and total ruin of the town was the natural 
and necessary consequence. 

‘In our ramble round the village we found a 
few mutilated and half-effaced inscriptions, 
containing scarcely any entire word. Massive 
fragments of walls are discernible in a variety 
of places ; and however difficult to particular- 
ize the edifices of which they formed a part, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the grandeur 
of their ruins. A Greek morastry is on the 
scite of the gymnasium: evident traces of an 
extensive building still remain, although the 
exact limits are not easily definable. The sta- 
dium, according to Pausanias, adjoined the 
temple of Apollo, which was situated against 
the rock, immediately above the town: of this 
every vestige has perished. The theatre is also 
so completely destroyed, that its position can- 
not be ascertained. The hippodrome was near 
the river. 

‘The Pythian solemnities were originally 
confined to contests in music and poetry, 
the prize being awarded to whoever pro- 
duced the best poem in honour of Apollo; they 
were subsequently extended, to comprise foot 
races, and several of the combats celebrated at 
Olympia; in which the victor was crowned 
with a wreath of laurel. Latterly, the horse 
aud chariot races were added; but the nature 


these a very subordinate exhibition. 

‘The unfavourable state of the weather pre- 
vented our ascending the summit of Parnassus, 
and any successful attempt to explore the Cory- 
cian cave : the atmosphere, which had for some 
time been bright and glowing, became on a sud- 
den obscured by a mist, which completely shut 
out every distant object. The view from the 
highest point of the mountain comprehends, 


of the beautiful scenery on the adjacent 
coast.’ 

Our next extract is our author's account of 
Athens :—- 

‘The walls which encircle modern Athens 
are little more than two miles in extent: the 








of the ground must have inevitably rendered | 


most probably, the gulf of Corinth, and much | 





number of inhabitants is estimated at seven | 
pthousand ; of these more than two-thirds are 
Greeks, the other part of the population consists ° 
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of Turks, with a small proportion of Franks, 
and about two hundred black slaves. There is 
an air of propriety and neatness in almost 
every quarter of the city ; but the streets are 
narrow, and laid out with very little regard to 
regularity. The houses, with some few excep. 
tions, are generally small, and of a uniform 
construction: the roofs low and flat, and uni- 
versally covered with pantiles, which the force 
of the sun has changed to a dusky brown. Near 
the bazaars there is a fountain, clear and 
copious, but this is the only one which the town 
affords. Mr. North attempted to place another 
in a different quarter, and inscribed the mar. 
ble with his own name: it has since become 
neglected, and the spring either diverted to 
another channel, or totally dried up. Each of 
these reservoirs appears to have been construct. 
ed solely from motives of utility, as they are 
totally destitute of the slightest semblance of 
ornament. This is not, perhaps, very much to 
be regretted, unless the embellishments could 
have been of a different description from those 
which are usually adopted on these occasions 
in France and Italy, where the stream appears 
as if disgorged from the throat and stomach of 
some animal ! the revolting ideas inevitably as- 
sociated with such exhibition, must necessarily 
subtract from any feeling of pleasure or admi- 
ration, There is, indeed, a very splendid in- 
stance of a better taste in the grand piazza be- 
fore St. Peter’s. Foreigners almost always ex- 
press their astonishment that London, so co- 
piously supplied as it is in every district with 
water, should be deficient in these elegant de- 
corations ;—for, with the exception only of the 
brilliant affair in the Temple, the noblest capi- 
tal in the world has not a single fountain to 
adorn it. 

‘The city is builtin a semi-circular form, de- 
scending westward from the Acropolis, and 
taking a north-eastern direction to the gate of 
Theseus, on the interior architrave of which 
there is still extant the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘AIAIZ AGHNAI OHYENS H IIPIN 

TIOAIZ. 
‘ This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus. 


‘ The side which fronts Hymettus commemo- 
rates the addition made by the Emperor Adrian: 


‘ATAEIZ AAPIANOY KAI OYK OHZENE 
ITIOAIZ. 
‘ This is the city of Adrian, and not of Theseus. 


‘The gate possesses few recommendations, 
either as a relic of art or antiquity—but at a 
little distance to the north-east, are the splendid 
remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympiusy 
which was begun by Pisistratus, but not finish- 
ed till the reign of Adrian. They are a magni- 
ficent cluster of columns of the Corinthian 
urder, nearly sixty feet in height, and six feet 
in diameter. Sixteen still exist in good pre- 
servation: of these thirteen are in a connecte 
group, the remaining three are detached a 
the principal mass, and separate from eac 
other. The marble is of the purest white, ex- 
cept where tarnished by the atmosphere, which 
is generally too serene to have injured them 

terially. 
me The itenan crowns the summit of the 
Acropolis. It is impossible to contemplates 
stupendous and venerable mass, without od 
ing that the ravages committed here a few 7 
since fully justify the severity of satire W) r 
which the author of Childe Harold has visite 
those spoliations. Such at least 1s the ga 
sion conveyed by the first survey of this a 
ruin. The form of the structure was originally 
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square, having one hundred feet each side, from 
which circumstance it was called EX TO LATE EOOY : 
but on its restoration by Pericles, after the de- 
struction of the city by the Persians, it assumed 
the shape of an oblong parallelogram ; being, 
according to the accurate admeasurement of Sir 
George Wheler, two hundred and seventeen 
feet nine inches in length, and ninety-eight 
feet six inches in breadth. Each side consisted 
of seventeen columns of the Doric order, fluted, 
and each extremity had eight. The height of 
the columns is forty-two feet; the circumfe- 
rence seventeen and a half; the intercolumni- 
ation seven feet four inches. The decorations 
of this sovereign temple were in every respect 
worthy of the Divinity to whose glory it was 
consecrated. The story of her birth formed the 
subject of the front pediment, and her contest 
with Neptune, for the possession of the country, 
was represented at the back. The frieze, me- 
tupes, and other sculptural embellishments, aie 
detailed in various treatises with technical pre- 
cision, These I shall not repeat; but merely 
offer an abridged description of the chief statue 
of the guardian goddess. It was the produc- 
tion of Phidias, and carved in ivory. The war- 
like daughter of Jupiter was represented stand- 
ing, with a robe flowing to the ground. A 
sphinx towered on the crest of her helmet, each 
side of which was embossed with a griffin. On 
the breast-plate was the Gorgon’s head ; in one 
hand she grasped a spear, and in the other held 
animage of victory. ‘he contests of tue Centaurs 
and Lapithse were graven on her sandals ; and 
the battles of the gods and giants, and the wars 
between the Athenians and Amazons were 
carved on the shield, which was placed at her 
feet. Aserpent was represented near the spear, 
as illustrative of the story of Ericthonius ; and 
the birth of Pandora was depicted on the pe- 
destal. 








High-ways and By-ways. By a Walking 
Gentleman. 3rd Series. 3 vols. Colburn. 
We have seen a great many attempts of 
English writers to portray, both in real and 
fictious narrative, the character and manners 
of the I'rench, but, with the exception of one, 
perhaps, out of an hundred, we have seen 
nothing in these works answerable to those 
peculiarities of temperament and habits which 
stnke even the passing traveller in his con- 
versation with this people. Vickle and de- 
bonnair, yet warm and enthusiastic, they pre- 
sent many traits of character, admirably 
adapted to the purposes of the novellist, and 
we are surprised that a good French tale is 
so seldom to be met with. Mr. Grattan, 
however, in his High-Ways and By- Ways, 
has presented us with a series of sketches, 
strikingly characteristic of our Gallican neigh- 
bours, and which are equally interesting, both 
for their descriptive excellence and genuine 
traits of French individual character. Of the 
tales which form the present series, that of 
the Conscript’s Bride, is undeniably the best. 
It is, in as few words as we can tell it in, as 
follows :—Lucien Lacourtelle, the son of a 
small landed proprietor at Flixecourt, in Pi- 
cardy, being inflamed with the common ma- 
nia for military glory, sees at length a pros- 
pect of satisfying his wishes by being drawn 

a3 a conscript :-— 

_ ©The village of Flixecourt presented a strik- 
ing picture of mixed animation and unhappi- 
hess on the wished-for morning, when Lucien 





presented himself with the other young men of 
the commune, to tempt the chances of the fate 
he longed for. At an early hour the street was 
thronged with the inconsiderate youths, their 
anxious parents and relatives, and an assem- 
blage of indifferent spectators, consisting of 
those veterans who had already gone through 
the test, and of individuals who, from various 
causes, were exempted from the risk. A large 
proportion of females, actuated by varied emo- 
tions of solicitude, made up the crowd that 
thronged round the office of the mayor, and 
pressed for entrance into this place of doom. 
The village functionaries occupied their elbow- 
chairs, the cherry-tree backs and rush-bottoms 
of which supported a mass of rustic dignity 
amply proportionate to that which filled the 
costly state chairs of the capital itself. The 
business of the day was entered on with as 
much solemnity as though the imperial council 
chamber had been the scene of trial; and the 
sentence of fate from the petty magistrate was 
looked for with as much respect as though the 
lips of the emperor were about to utter the de- 
cree. 

‘Silence being proclaimed, the names of 
those liable to serve were loudly called in al- 
phabetical order, and one by one they stepped 
up to the magisterial table, put forward their 
hands, drew forth from the vase containing the 
numbers that one which decided for the time 
their hopes and fears, and filed off immediately 
to the right or left, pursuant to the chance 
which pronounced them conscripts or freemen. 

‘ Varied and interesting were the exhibitions 
of feeling which took place. Some of these 
young men, hurried away by the factitious im- 
pulse of military ambition, danced and leaped 
with joy at the announcement of the luck which 
made them soldiers. Others, struck with an- 
guish at the sentence that tore them frem their 
happy homes, could scarcely muster pride or 
courage sufficient to preserve them from some 
unmanly show of grief. Again, there were 
seen, among those who had escaped the lot, 
either the violent expression of real or feigned 
regret, or the unbounded display of natural de- 
light. One youth rushed into the open arms 
of his rejoicing mother—another embraced his 
anxious and trembling sweetheart—a_ third 
vowed a pilgrimage of grateful thanks to the 
patron saint who had preserved him to his pa- 
rents. Nor were these outward indications of 
joy or grief contined to the young men alone. 
Loud bursts of hysteric laughter, or piercing la- 
mentations from relatives and friends, followed 
the declaration which pronounced the fate of 
each new name; and as Lucien Lacourtelle 
strode forward, with panting anxiety, to answer 
the call upon him, he was stopped by the fall- 
ing body of a poor woman, who sunk down in 
strong convulsions, as the preceding name, that 
of her favourite son, was followed by the an- 
nouncement of a number within those limited 
for service, and which, consequently, forced 
him away. 

‘But Lucien felt for the moment indifferent 
to all but his own sensations. Burning with 
impetuous ambition, he thought only of the 
long career of opening glory which he saw be- 
fore him. Danger was not for a moment pre- 
sented to his view. His heart beat high with 
hope, and he felt his face flushed as he present- 





the vase. The chances that he would have 
drawn a number above that requised for service 
were considerably enhanced from the circam- 
stance of the lad who preceded him having been 
below it. It was not likely that two successive 
lots would have met the same luck. The by- 
standers, thesefore, uttered many an exclama- 
tion, meant to encourage Lucien, giviug assur- 
ances that be had nothing to fear. But he, 
with the common feeling that leads mankind 
to believe in what they wish for, had a strong 
presentiment that he should draw one of the 
numbers he desired; and he listened with im- 
patient expectation to the slow and cautious 
tones of the wary Greffier, whose duty it was 
to examine the numbers and announce them 
as they were drawn and banded to the mayor, 
and finally passed into his hands. The num- 
ber was proclaimed. It was below the mark— 
and Lucien was consequently a couscript. An 
expression of astonished regret broke from some 
individual in the crowd, and was echoed loud- 
ly through it. “ Vive l'Empereur!” cried Lu- 
cien, striking the table with his open hand, 
then waving his hat above his head, and 
stamping on the floor with an air that seemed 
to command an according shout. His bold de- 
meanor and manly tone produced the effect 
he desired, and a general repetition of his en- 
thusiastic exclamation shook the unaccustom- 
ed and white-washed walls of the mayor's cot- 
tage chamber. 

‘Lucien filed off to the little inner-room, 
where sat the council of revision, consisting of 
the agents for the conscription and the surgeon 
appointed to examine the young soldiers, and 
see that no physical impediment debarred them 
of the privilege of becoming “ food for pow- 
der,” Or a mark for bullets. Lucien was pro- 
nounced pertect. The surgeon declared him a 
model of symmetry; the agents registered his 
name in their muster roll; and the serjeant 
who was to take charge of the new levy, em- 
braced him with a brotherly delight, and made 
him by anticipation a field-marshal of France. 
He then tied a bunch of tri-coloured ribbons 
round his hat; and Lucien, thus distinguished, 
sallied out into the street, where a number of 
curious and interested rustics waited anxiously 
for the appearance of each new-drawn recruit. 

‘A murmur of regret, mixed with admiration 
of Lucien’s bold demeanor and handsome ap~- 
pearance, was heard in the crowd as hie pushed 
through with a haughty air; and he passed on, 
regardless of their kind expressions, but not in- 
sensible to the admiration he excited, and 
which never failed to command his attention. 
He walked quick!y onwards, without turning 
to the right or left—soon cleared the long street 
of which the village is composed, and after 
mounting, for a little, the rising ground to the 
north, Leyond the extremity of the street, be 
struck off to the eastward, by the little path 
which still leads through the pastures and mea- 
dows in the directionofhishome.” * * 

The sorrow, however, of his father, and 
the discovery that he is beloved by a fair cou- 
sin of his, an inmate in the house, induces 
him, after a struggle or two, to accept of a 
substitute, and he remains at home. A short 
time after this he meets with a strange adven- 
ture, in discovering himself to be the object 





ed himself at the table. He rapidly passed bis 
fingers through his curly locks, and looking | 
round in conscious satisfaction at the admira- | 
tion which his heauty excited, he stood erect, 


of a most romantic passion, cherished for him 
by the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman. 
This young lady is just returned, with her fa- 
ther, from Germany, where she had become a 


with an expression of countenance, half smiles, | mystic; the catastrophe of this event is admi- 


half frowns, and he put his hand boldly into | 


rably told, we ertract the accountof a mee 
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ing which took place between the two fathers, 


tue one thinking the other had come to ab- 
sure all ideas of an alliance, while the latter 
supposed every thing clear before him :— 


* As soon as he was seated, Mr. De Villeforte, 
who had drawn his chair beside him, began the 
discourse, by requesting, in very trim phrase- 
vlogy, to kuow to what good fortune he was in- 
cdebted for the honour of receiving the visit of 
liv. Lacourtelle. 

fe Whi, as for that, sir, I told your servant, 
who, no doubt, informed you that I came here 
ou business of very serious importance ; and it 
may be called important, Mr. De Villeforte, 
wien it relates to the honour and happiness of 
two respectable ‘amilies, one of which, at least, 
has served its country through all her glorious 
struggles for liberty—whose citizens have——_"’ 

“« Softly, softly, my dear sir,’ said Mr. De 
Villeforte, ** I faney the interests of our families 
co not now require a political discussion be- 
tween us. Depend upon it, I feel convinced 
that you are disposed to every thing that be- 
comes aman of integrity and moderation, in 
tue rather delicate affair on which, if I mistake 
not, you are come here; for 1 think I do divine 
tie motives of your visit.” 

‘* Then you might as well have said so at 
once, for there is nothing like plain straight 
forwaid dealing in these cases, Mr. Le Vilile- 
torte. The glorivus revolution has taught us 


? 


‘* Pray do permit me, Mr. Lacourtelle, to 
keep you rather more to the point of our imme- 
diate business. I dare say, now, it is this af- 
fair between Mademoiselle de Villeforte and 
your son, which has procured me this ho- 
nour?” 

** So, so, then, your daughter has told you 
of her attacliment to Lucien?” 

‘«*Niademoiselle ce Villcforte has—lately— 
just now, in fact, sir, given me some reason to 
understand—that is, I should say, to suspect, 
that something may have impiudently passed 


” 


‘Come, come, Mr. De Villeforte, it’s very 
well to talk of imprudeuce at our age—but 
when T married my wife, and you first fell in 
with the old baroness ———” 

‘s Myr Lacourtelle, those reminiscences are 
very foreign to the present question—the ho- 
nour and the happiness of my daughter is now 
at stake, and it is that I must look to.” 

**T would not for the world that any thing 
dishonourable happened, Mr. De Villeforte, be 
assured of that—it was to prevent that, that I 
came to you so promptiy; for you know, when 
the young blood is up there is no answering for 

” 
consequences 

‘“ Very true, I confess it, that even birth and 
station are not strong enough to prevent women 
o! family from sometimes suffering themselves 
to yield to the undignified weaknesses of na- 
ture—therefore the sooner matters are brought 
toa final close the better for all parties. You 
will agree with me, Mr Lacourtelle, | am sure 
—you will allow that I have some reason to be 
sore on this business, although your son may 





| tion. 


be, and no doubt is, as indeed I have heard, a | 


very fine young fellow. Butina case of this 
hind, where there is such wide difference of 
rank, the sooner such a matter is concluded on 
the best terns the better—but there cannot be 
much difficulty, Mr. Lacourtelle, I should 
hope.”’ 


much, as the fortune is all on one side.” 
‘A significant Lint!” thought Mr. De Vil- 


os. 


| ders. 


leforte; and resuming the conversation, he | 


said, * But then the object is to come to an ar- 
rangement atonce. You and I know the world 
and understand each others—there is no use in 
mincing matters—it must be an off-hand busi- 
ness—sv pray tell me, wbat sum in fact do you 
Suppose your son would be satisfied with!” 

‘Mr. Lacourtelle was astonished at the 
promptitude with which he was met at all 
points. He had not expected so much frank- 
ness on the part of the proud aristocrat ; but he 
took it for granted, that Henriette’s determina- 
tion, as well as her independence, had silenved 
Lis objections, and he was determined not to be 
outdone in liberality. He therefore replied,— 

‘I think, sir, 1 may say safely, on the part 
of Lucien, that he is above sordid considera- 
tions, and he will leave the money arrange- 
ments entirely to yourself and the young lady.” 

‘« Really, Mr. Lacourtelle,” exclaimed Mr. 
De Viileforte, all his pride bristling up, “ this is 
an indelicacy [ scarcely expected trom your 
opening observations. My daughter’s honour 
could not allow her to be a party in such a 
compromise. To ensure her happiness and the 
family honour, I will go any reasonable lengths, 
but | must repeat my question as to the sum 
which | ought in fuirness to be expected to 
give.” 

‘« Well, then, let us see,” said Mr. Lacour- 
telle ; “but before going one inch further, | 
must tell you that a great difficulty to an im- 
mediate settlement is my son’s having been 
within the last hour, actually drawn for the 
conscription ” 

‘“ Difficulty!” exclaimed the other, starting 
up, and rubbing his hands with joy, * Dith- 
culty! Why, what does the man mean? A 
piece of unlooked-for good news indeed !” 

‘«T don't exactly understand this, Mr. De 
Villeforte,” cried Mr. Lacourtelle, with a be- 
wildered air: “the first thing you must do is 
to buy Lucien off.”’ 

‘« Buy him off! pack him off, you mean! 
me buy him off! What, then, sir, do you sup- 
pose me to be fool enough to give money to 
bring him back, because [ was willing to pay 
sharply for sending him away? Is this the 
way you would aid in saving my family from 
dishonour and my child from disgrace’? By 
keeping this young fellow to prowl about here, 
with my money in his pocket, and a chance of 
seeing my daughter again, unless I chose to 
lock her up in a dark room on bread and wa- 
ter!” 

*« You put me beside myself,” fiercely cried 
Mr. Lacourtelle rising: ** what do you mean 
by all this? Do you now mean to say you 
will not consent to my son marrying your 
daughter?” 

¢* Your son marry my daughter, sir!” said 
Mr. De Villeforte, drawing himself up to the 
highest possible perpendicular stretch of conse- 
quence— A De Villeforte marry a Lacourtelle! 
this isindeed too bad! Really 1 little thought 
nobility was now held in this light—little ex- 
pected that you could dream of such a supposi- 
I think, sir, we may better separate,” 
and with these words he rang the bell. A ser- 
vant opened the door, and stcod waiting for or- 
Mr. Lacourtelle, utterly confounded by 


the turn things had taken, filled with despair 
at the failure of bis almost certain expectations, 


and acknowledging, in spite of himself, a sort 


of respect for the proud carriage of the haughty 


:' . noble, stood without power for a moment to 
‘Why, no, indeed, Mr. De Villeforte, not | 


move or speak. 


‘From this situation of embarrassment and | 
| suffering he was released, though not relics ed, 





| by the sudden sounds of female lamentation in 
the loudest key of sorrow. Jt was Henriette’s 
voice which pierced the mouldy walls of the 
vid chateau, and sent shrill screams through 
the moth-eaten doors. The two fathers were 
roused from their respective inertness, and both 
were hurrying out of the room, when the ser. 
vant who stood at the door was pushed vio- 
lently forward against them, and Henriette 
came streaming in, with hysteric exclamations 
of woe, and flung herself alternately into Mr. 
Lacourtelle’s arms and at her father’s feet. 

‘The baroness, Victorine, and Camille, all 
followed her, the latter having been the cause 
of this new out-bursting of his sister’s emotion, 
by having announced the intelligence of Lu- 
cien’s fate. A scene of Babel-like confusion 
arose. Six of these chief actors, that is to say, 
every one of them, spoke together, in all the 
various tones of supplication, exhortation, and 
recrimination. High words arose between the 
fathers, each reproaching the other in terms 
which it. was impossible for either to under- 
stand; the mother endeavoured to command 
silence insethe noisiest possible tone; the sister 
and brother flung their discordant peace-offer- 
ings into the general chorus ; and the servants, 
all called up by the contest, added their mite to 
the common stock of disturbance, chattering, 
crying, laughing, and swearing, according to 
their different sexes, dispositions, or household 
occupations.’ 

Lucien, it will be seen by the above, was 
again a conscript, his substitute having re- 
turned. He went forth, and poor Valence, 
his mistress, after having exchanged a vow of 
fidelity, was left to lament his loss. The 
army was then in Russia, and year after year 
passed away without any tidings of Lucien 
being received. One evening, however, a 
stranger, mysteriously masked, gave Valence 
a letter, which purported to be from her 
lover. It contained an eternal farewell, and 
this was followed by another, which declared 
the former to have been given by Lucien 
himself, and mentioning as the cause of his 
conduct, no failure of his love, but the dis- 
fiyurement of his person by a wound. Our 
readers cannot fail to remark a striking coin- 
cidence of idea in this respect between Mr. 
Grattan and the author of Cyril Thornton, 
each having made his hero resign his mistress 
from the same cause, but Valence was not to 
be thus cheated of her lover, and instantly 
entering herself among the sisters of Chanity, 
she set out in quest of the fugitive, whom, 
after a weary search, she at length found, 
and of whom, notwithstanding his wound, she 
became the fond and happy bride. 








The Draught of Immortality, and other Poems ; 


with Cromwell, a Dramatic Sketch. By 
Henry Merepitn Parker. 8vo. Ppp. 
204. London, 1827. Richardson. 


TueEre is a deep and glowing tinge of orien- 
talism in many passages of this volume, which 
saves it from the danger of being condemned, 
as most collections of fugitive pieces are, for 
tameness and insipidity. The first and longest 
poem in the book is by no means the best, 
as its wildness and irregularity of manner are 
not the result of any very striking or vivid 
imagination. Of the minor pieces, there are 
several very beautiful ones, as our readers 
will sce by the following extracts .— 
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author proposes to take a general survey of hu- 
man knowledge, contemplating the intellectual 
faculties under the three great divisions of Me- 
mory, Fancy or Imagination, and Understand- 
ing. Corresponding with these, all the arts and 
sciences are classed under three heads, namely, 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. Under each 
of these, an inquiry is instituted into what is 
erroneous or defective; and the most proper 
means are suggested for correcting the errors, 
amending the defects, and supplying the omis- 
sions in all. The next surveys the works and 
discoveries of the ancients, and both enume- 
rates and estimates the inventions of past ages, 
tracing out, as in one general chart, the several 
tracts of science that still lay uncultivated and 
waste, and suggesting, as he proceeds, the most 


desirable improvements and the probable dis- } 


coveries to be made by future philosophers. 
Having thus cleared the way for his great and 
principal design, he proposed, in his Novum 
Organum, to “raise and enlarge the powers of 
the mind by a more useful application of its 
reasoning faculty, to all the objects of philoso- 
phical research.” In this admirable treatise, 
a new and rational logic is exhibited, which 
forms a striking contrast to that of the Scho- 
lastics; a logic calculated, not to supply argu- 
ments for controversy, but arts for the use of 
mankind—not to triumph over an enemy by 
subtle and sophistical disputation, but to sub- 
due nature itself by experiment and analysis. 
Rejecting with deserved contempt the logoma- 
chies of the schoolmen, he recommends a care- 
ful induction, that examines scrupulously the 
data on which reasonings are founded; views 
them in every possible light; rejects all that 
~ ts not necessarily included in the subject, and 
draws its conclusions with truth and certainty. 
By this his celebrated method of induction, 
which forms a distinguishing feature of the 
philosopby of Lord Bacon, the noblest theory 
has been exhibited to mankind for the investi- 
gation of physical and moral truth, that the 
human mind has ever conceived. 

‘A solid foundation having been thus laid 
in a clear and rational logic, this enlightened 
philosopher points out, in his remaining philo- 
sophical works, its right application, by col- 
lecting and furnishing a prodigious mass of ex- 
perimental facts in physical and moral science. 
This vast collection, the result of patient and 
unwearied research, continued during many 
years, was not arranged and made public till 
after his death. {It may be considered as an 
important step taken towards a complete His- 
tory of Nature. The phenomena of the uni- 
verse are classified under three general divi- 
sions: (1.) the history of generation, or the 
production of all the species of created exist- 
ences, according to the ordinary course of na- 
ture ; (2.) the history of pretergeneration, 
or those productions which deviate from the 
stated rule; (3.) the history of nature as mo- 
dified, iniproved, altered, or debased by human 
art. The design of this philosophical inquirer, 
in making this collection of facts, he has stated 
to be “ to construct a Scala Intellectus, by which 
the human mind may regularly ascend in its 
intellectual researches, and thus to furnish ma- 
terials for a true and useful philosophy.” All 
these, however, were regarded but as the pre- 
paratory steps to a yet more magnificent pro- 
ject which he meditated, but did not live to 
accomplish—that of establishing, on the im- 
moveable basis of experiment, a philosophy 
purely axiomatical and scientific, freed from all 
visionary speculations, and all uncertain con- 
jectures and theories, resulting from that just 





and patient investigation of natural pheno- | 


mena, of which his own writings furnish so 
admirable a model. “ Such,” says his bio- 
frapher, and the learned editor of his works, 
“such, and so unlimited were his views for 
the universal advancement of science. Such 
was the noble aim to which all his philosophic 
labours were directed.—What Cesar said in 
compliment to Cicero may, with justice, be 
applied to him: that it was more glorious to 
have extended the limits of human wit, than 
to have enlarged the bounds of the Roman 
world. Sir Francis Bacon really did so; a 
truth acknowledged, not only by the greatest 
private names in Europe, but by all the public 
societies of its most civilmzed nations. France, 
Italy, Germany, Britain, I may add even Rus- 
sia, have taken him for their leader, and sub- 
mitted to be governed by his institutions. The 
empire he has erected in the learned world is 
as universal as the free use of reason, and the 
one must continue till the other is no more.”’ 

‘ Summary View of the Philosophy of Leibnitz. 
—Leibnitz did not compose any systematic 
treatise on philosophy ; but his opinions may 
be gathered from his numerous writings, com- 
posed at different periods of life. The volume, 
in which his metaphysical system is most dis- 
tinctly stated, is his Theodicea, to which a re- 
ference was made in the last section ; from 
which, therefore, the following summary wili 
be chiefly taken. It is of the more importance 
that the distinguishing features of the pliloso- 
phy of Leibnitz be attentively marked, because 
of the influence it excited long after the death 
of its illustrious founder. While the metaphy- 
sics of Locke may be considered as laying the 
foundation of a new school of intellectual phi- 
losophy in Britain, which has subsequently 
spread over a great part of the world, those of 
Leibnitz must also be acknowledged to have 
influenced, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
speculations and researches of most of the in- 
tellectual philosophers—Kant himself not ex- 
cepted. To the opinions and writings of Leib- 
nitz, in the judgment of Professor Stewart, is 
chiefly to be attributed the contrast between 
the continental philosophy, and the contempo- 
rary systems, which have sprung up in our 
own island. 

‘On the nature of ideas, and the manner in 
which they are produced, there is no material 
difference between Leibnitz and his illustrious 
predecessor, Des Cartes, who had himself de- 
rived his notions on this subject from the Pla- 
tonic school. Nor is it easy to mark a differ- 
ence between the opinions of both Des Cartes 
and Leibnitz, and those of Locke, except in 
words: for Leibnitz, when writing on the origin 
of ideas, asserts, ** that there is nothing in the 
understanding which has not been present to 
the senses, but the understanding itself; and 
Locke, in nearly similar terms, writes thus :— 
“External objects furnish the mind with ideas 
of sensible qualities; and the mind furnishes 
the understanding with ideas of its own opera- 
tions.” This cannot, therefore, be considered 
as forming a distinctive feature of the philoso- 
phy of Leibnitz; and those which are properly 
such, may be classed under four heads—his 
theory respecting Monads ; his doctrine of the 
Pre-established Harmony; his scheme of Op- 
timism; and his application of the “Law of 
Continuity” to the phenomena of mind as well 
as of matter. 

‘ Monads.—Having imbibed the Cartesian 
notion of a plenum, and conceiving that the 
entire universe is filled with indivisible and 
uncompounded particles, he was led thereby to 











the fanciful hypothesis, that all space is reple- 
nished with-a kind of substances called mo- 
nads; by which he seems to have meant ele. 
mentary active principles of nature, each of 
which is necessarily distinct from and inde- 
pendent of every other in the universe ; but al] 
of which derived their existence from God, the 
Great Supreme ; and only self-existent monad. 
After all that Leibnitz has written on the sub. 
ject of these mysterious substances, and all the 
explanations of his theory attempted by subse- 
quent commentators, it is scarcely possible to 
attach any definite idea to the term, if any 
thing is intended by it, but the ultimate parti- 
cles, of which the material universe is com- 
posed ; in which case, it will appear to be but 
a modification of the ancient atomic philoso- 
phy. Yetit should seem, that this theoretical] 
philosopher conceived of these monads as some- 
thing different both from matter and spirit, 
They are not material, because he denied to 
them the properties of extension, durability, 
inertness, and other essential properties of mat- 
ter. They are not spiritual, because he neither 
considered them as animated or rational. So 
attached was Leibnitz to this favourite hypothe- 
sis, that it seems to have pervaded his whole 
metaphysical system; and in some instances 
he appears to ‘have been betrayed by it into a 
boldness of speculation approaching to profa- 
nity; as when he asserts “that the Eternal 
Geometrician” (meaning thereby the Omnipo- 
tent Creator) is constantly employed in solving 
this problem: * The state of a single monad 
being given, to determine its past, present, and 
future state throughout the universe.” 

‘ Pre-established Harmony.—Before the time 
of Des Cartes and Leibnitz, the opinion had ge- 
nerally obtained, that the mind and body acted 
really and physically on each other, though the 
mode of their reciprocal action was confessedly 
unknown. Des Cartes had maintained, that 
their nature-and properties were so dissimilar, 
so contrary to each other, that this was utterly 
impossible, and, therefore, referred all mental 
action immediately to the influence and agency 
of God. Leibnitz carried this idea still farther, 
and contended that the human mind and body 
were two independent, but correspondent 
agents; which, like two machines, were so 
nicely adjusted to each other, as to appear to 
act in concert ; as if two clocks were so con- 
structed by a skilful artificer, as that, though 
wholly unconnected with each other, one 
should point to the true time, and the other 
strike the successive hours. This singular doc- 
trine is thus stated by Leibnitz himself in bis 
Theodicea. ‘L cannot help coming into this 
notion, that God created the soul in such a 
manner, at first, that it should represent within 
itself all the simultaneous changes in the body ; 
and has so made the body, that it must of itself 
do what the soul wills ;”’ and, in another place, 
«« Every thing goes on in the soul, as if it had 
no body, and every thing proceeds in the 
body as if it had no soul” Hence he was 
led to speak of the soul of man as a spili- 
tual automaton, in distinction from the dis- 
ciples of Hobbes, Gassendi, and Spin0oZay 
who represented it as material; a machine, 
however, so regulated by necessary, pre- 
ordained, and immutable laws, that no ope- 
ration of the mind, nor any event in the unl- 
verse, could possibly have been different from 
what itis. In a word, this great philosopher 
conceived, both of the corporeal and intellec- 
tual parts of man, as alike impelled by neces- 
sary causes, as exquisite pieces of mechanism 
constructed by the Divine Artificer, wound up 
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and put in motion by the same power, and pro- 
ceeding harmoniously in the performance of 
their several functions, though without any de- 
pendance on each other, or any reciprocal in- 
fluence whatever. 

‘ Optimism.—From the hypothesis briefly 
stated in the last paragraph, viewed in connec- 
tion with a firm beliefin the being and attri- 
butes of God, a third distinguishing principle 
of the philosophy of Leibnitz obviously arose, 
viz. his scheme of optimism ; which, in several 
respects, differs materially from that which had 
been previously obtained. Since, uccording to 
the doctrine of the pre-established harmony, 
all events in the physical and moral world re- 
sulted from the action of necessary causes, ope- 
rating mechanically, if the Being, by whom 
this wondrous mechanism was constructed and 
pre-arranged, be infinitely wise and good; it 
followed that, *‘ whatever is, is best.” The 
particular modification of optimism, for which 
Leibnitz contends, may be clearly gathered 
from the allegory with which he concludes one 
of the books of his Theodicea, in which * he 
represents Tarquin as complaining of his lot, 
first to Apollo, then to Jupiter; and is at length 
satisfied with his fate, by being introduced into 
the palace of the Destinies, and shown, that of 
all possible volitions, with their train of neces- 
sary consequences, that which led to his crime 
and fall, was, upon the whole, the best.” It is 
easy to perceive, that this scheme involves the 
notion of fatalism in its grossest and most offen- 
sive form, that it is entirely subversive of moral 
agency and responsibility, and that it oblite- 
rates all distinctions between virtue and vice. 
How far this alarming result may have been 
counteracted or modified by the religious feel- 
ings and principles of the illustrious advocate 
of this scheme, we pretend not to determine ; 
but assuredly “ nothing could tend more direct- 
ly, by a short and demonstrative process, to the 
utter annihilation of all moral distinctions.” 

© Law of Continuity —Another distinguishing 
feature of the philosophy of Leibnitz, to which 
he was led by his propensity to ‘* ad priori” 
reasonings, and the habit of generalization on 
all philosophical subjects, consists in his uni- 
versal application of the ‘law of continuity.” 
This term has long since been familiar to natu- 
ral philosophers, and has been generally ad- 
mitted with reference to physical science. It 
is used to express that unbroken order, which 
pervades the system of the universe; so that 
no change takes place suddenly, but all is ac- 
complished by infinitely small degrees. It has 
been shown, for example, in the science of dy- 
namics, that bodies do not pass instantly from 
one direction into another, but describe a 
greater or less curve in their transition from 
place to place. But whatever may be the con- 
clusions to which scientific and experimental 
philosophers have been led by their minute ob- 
servation of natural phenomena, it may be 
questioned whether the principle will admit of 
the universal application for which Leibnitz 
and his followers have strenuously contended. 
By him it was asserted that this is an eternal 
and immutable law of nature, applicable no 
less to the phenomena of mind, than to those 
of matter. In numerous passages of his writ- 
ings, Leibnitz refers to this as an indisputable 

principle in metaphysical science. On this 
ground he maintains that there cannot be in 
an intelligent being an entire, and least of all, 
a sudden cessation of thought ;—that there can 
be no such thing as death, but merely a suc- 
cession of changes of condition ;—and that 





there is a perfect gradation throughout the uni- 
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verse : so that the innumerable classes and or- 
ders of beings form an unbroken line, a conti- 
nuous scale of existences, descending from the 
Deity to the lowest species of unorganized mat- 
ter. Applying the same principle to the history 
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‘Tim stammer’d, bammer’d, hem’d, and - 
sigh’'d— 
He fluttered like a leaf— 
With piteous lenk he eyed the maid, 
But couldn’t hide his grief. 


of human improvement, and the progress of | ¢« Though I’m a man of substance, ma'am, 


science, it is maintained, that the human mind 
has advanced,, and is still advancing—not per 
saltum—but, to adopt the language of mathe- 
maticians, by innumerable infinitesimal steps, 
towards perfection in knowledge, till it attain 
the highest elevation of which created intelli- 
gence is capable. The great metaphysical ar- 


gument by which this theory is sustained, is, | 


“that it is in the nature of things impossible 
that any body or substance, whether corporeal 


or spiritual, should be at the same indivisible | 
instant in two different states—that of motion | 
and that of rest.” It falls not within the plan | 
of the present work to discuss these philosophi- | 
cal opinions, but merely to record them as cu- | 
rious speculations, which may be distinctly 

traced to Leibnitz as their author, and charac- | 


terizing his philosophical system.” 





Absurdities ; in Prose and Verse. By A. 
CRrRowaQuiLL. 12mo. pp. 146. London, 
1827. Hurst and Co. 


Tue art of punning is, like most other arts in 
the present day, taking vast strides towards 
perfection, and Mr. Hood has the honour of 
being the founder of a modern school, the 
productions of which throw all those of an- 
tiquity into the shade. The following are 
not unworthy of their great prototype :— 


‘TIM TROTT AND BIDDY LOWE, 
A BALLAD. 


© One Sunday to the village church 
Both old and young were flowing : 
Oh! the bells were ringing merrily, 
And beaux with bells were going. 


‘And Mister Trott was trotting there, 
When Biddy Lowe so smart, 
Just passed—and though she only walked, 
Her eyes—ran through lis heart. 


‘Now Mister Trott began to leer, 
And throw his eyes about ; 
But ab! he felt a pang within, 
He fain would be without. 


¢<¢ For a suitor I might suit her well, 
And why should I not please? 
For though I may have silver locks, 
I’ve gold beneath my keys.” 


¢ For o’er his head he’d sixty years, 
And more if truth be told, 
And, for the first time, now he thought 
’T was frightful to be old! 


‘ The service o'er, Tim walked away, 
And o’er the fields did roam ; 
He sought her cot—and found it out, 
But Biddy was at home! 


‘Tim made a bow and made a leg, 
And spoke with hesitation ; 
While Biddy frowned upon his suit, 
And smiled at his—relation ! 


¢ But though so scornfully repulsed, 
And all his vows proved vain, 
Tim Trott had lost his heart, and wished 
To prove his loss—a-gain ! 
Miss Biddy met her ancient beau, 
And said with cruel glee, 
“Oh! Trott, though you're a little man, 
“ You seem to Jong for me!—~ 


I’m like a shadow-elf; 
I've sighed and sighed until f am 
Like one beside myself! 
* Quoth she, and witha killing smile, 
| (Oh! most unkind retort) 
“ You know I've cut you, aye, for long, 
So now I'll cut you short! 


‘Ah! make not of my size a laugh, 
I would my limbs were stronger, 
But though you never loved me, ma‘am, 
Say would you love me longer ” 
‘ But Biddy’s heart was hard as stone, 
Tim’s tears were shed in vain, 
And when she cried—“ Go, ugly man !” 
He thonght his beauty plain! 
€Quoth he: * I go—farewell—farewell, 
I weep—for I'm resigned! 
I feel my heart that beat before— 
Left beating is behind.” ’ 





} 





‘THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 


* Love’s chains are chains of roses, 
Entwined about the heart ; 
And if thorns be it matters not, 
They only make one smart. 


‘ But Hymen’s chains have links of lead, 
That rarely link to joy ; 
His torch in vulgar prose—a link, 
And he—what but a link-boy? 
* Yes—yes—lI’ll lead a single life, 
(A married man is lost, ) 
For the dearer that a wife may be, 
The more that wife will cost! 


‘Ye meddling match-makers may try 
To wheedle me ’tis true ; 
But though I'll never match your choice, 
I'll be a match for you. 
‘ Myself to you I'll never lend, 
To fret and sigh and groan ; 
For though I am a singie man, 
I'll prove I’m not a-loan. 
‘I’ve sought all London through and through, 
*Mong dames of high degree ; 
I've seen a hundred pretty maids, 
But not one made for me! 
¢ Miss Seraphina was a nymph 
I thought beyond compare ; 
Alack! one day—unseenlI heard 
My Seraphina swear! 
‘I'd throw sheep's eyes at her, because 
I took her for a lamb ; 
’Tis true, I liked her breeding well, 
But didn’t like her damn! 
‘I quitted her for Fanny Bloom, 
(How sweetly she could sing ') 
But she had two strings to her bow, 
And two beaux to her string! 


‘ Next blue-eyed Emily I sought, 
With flaxen tresses flowing ; 
Yet oh! I saw those lovely eyes, 
In angry passion glowing. 
‘She struck her maid! she might strike my 
My visits thence did cease ; 
Quoth I: “It is not every band 
That bears the palm of peace.” 
‘ An angel, Isabel they called, 
*Tis true sbe is a bell ; 
Who hath a clapper rings for aye, 





That soon would ring- my knelt! 
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* Rich widows too I've tried in vain, 
(Relicts of golden calves!) 

They all were wives of honest men, 
But not their better halves! 


‘ The first | sought was Widow Black, 
Of Black, the undertaker ; 
Her beauty, true, could never pall, 
Yet mine I meant to make her. 


*] followed her, and leered, and glanced, 
My hat was always doffing ; 
But she, alas! asthmatic proved, 
And always was a coughing! 


‘There was Widow Warren, fair to view, 
Of presenee quite commanding ; 
But oh! she had a wooden leg, 
And a weakly understanding! 


© A bachelor I am, my friends may laugh, 
No Benedict they’!] find me ; 
Free as the air I'll live and die, 
If I leave no heir behind me! 


¢1’m not of those the “* Fancy”’ styled, 
Whom Egan loves to sing ; 
So my matches and engagements shall 
Be all without the ring! 


Our next extract is in prose, but equally 

excellent in its kind :— 
‘THE DWARF. 

‘ Apicius Von Rippel was one of those lath- 
Jike men, whom one may chance to encounter 
on an April day, walking leisurely and un- 
washed “twixt the drops of a smart shower ; 
long drawn—as a lover’s sigh, and slender— 
as his own income, 

‘Though he had certainly been a long re- 
sident on this locomotive world of ours, he had 
amassed but little, and barely lived as his ha- 

~~ biliments evidently demonstrated ; yet Apicius 
Von Rippel never complained, and if ue did at 
first groan a little, he had grown so much lately 
that he appeared to have risen superior to the 
petty cares and misfortunes of a world—the 
which, like a true philosopher, he only regarded 
as a mere ball at his feet, which (when he had 
given his last kick) would continue to roll on 
to the end of time! 

‘Von Rippel was neither a filthy swineherd 
nor a mean mechanic, but an author—a man 
who lived upon his own brains—by which bis 
spare habit proved that he gained nothing to 
spare—and little to spend. 

‘ Whether this arose from Jack of wit in Api- 
cius, or in others, never was resolved. But 
thread-bare Poverty is, alas! too often the 
companion of Genius! 

‘One night, Apicius was busied in the com- 
position of a sonnet to his mistress’ eye—for, 
like the alphabet, the lovely Artemisia pos- 
sessed but one—being in this respect, singu- 
larly beautiful; as likewise in the situation of 
her head—which, like her heart, was all on 
one side '—But then to make amends for these 
personal particularities, she had a wit as sharp 
as a razor—and a temper far surpassing it. 

‘There was not such another virgin on the 
world’s surface—Artemisia was a phoenix of 
her kind; and fortunately for Apicius was it, 
that Nature had so ordained it, for had her twin 
and counterpart appeared, Apicius, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, would have bung suspended, 
and pined to death betwixt the equal attrac- 
t.on! 

‘ Having proceeded about half-way in the 
echoing labyrinth of his monocular sonnet, 
Apicius, who was “ resting in peace,” but * to 
rise again,” upon a tombstone, rested his left 
hand and his scrap-book upon his thigh, and 
stuck his pencil pensively against the side of 





his nose, while his memory crawled leisurely 
over a lexicon of tuneful words for a rhyme. 
Nothing apposite, however, could Von Rippel 
catch ; and he began to read aloud what he 
had already indited, hoping to run into another 
line by the genial course of inspiration ; but it 
would not do—he stopped short at the con- 
clusion of his own lines, as if they were the 
lines of an enemy. 

‘The sound of his monotonous mouthing 
had scarcely died upon the breeze, when, ina 
distinct and pompous voice, he heard the son- 
net continued and concluded ! 

‘As the invisible’s words fell from his lips. 
Rippel’s fell from his hand—but not one, even 
of wonderment, from his tongue. He dared 
not stir—his feet had no more expression in 
them than bis rhymes. 

‘The moon’s rays were beaming brightly 
before him, and his elongated shadow reposed 
motionless (like a black attendant) behind him. 

‘ He remained fearfully silent—so stil! that, 
comparatively in the imperfect light, the mo- 
numental stones and their shadows appeared 
to be animated. 

© His neck was as stiff as a crocodile’s, ora 
rusted hivge. At last a sigh oozed from his 
lips, and was answered by a laugh—it was a 


rich, merry laugh, and full of encouragement. | 


‘ Apicius was soon mounted on the observa- 
tory of his own legs ; and, throwing his eyes 
about him, they chanced to light upon the di- 
minutive figure of a man, supported by two 
legs and a crutch-stick. 

‘ « How are ye, my man ?” guoth the dwarf, 
with such a patronizing consequential air, that 
it was impossible to refrain from laughter. 

©“ Well said, litthe one!” exclaimed the 
poet, indulging in a mirthful fit, and stooping 
down to take a nearer view of the dwarf. 

‘« Aye, laugh on—laugh on!—It’s only tit 
for tat, for I laughed at your sighs,” cried the 
dwarf, ‘and now you laugh at mine!” 

‘« By Dian! who now smiles so sweetly 
upon us!” exclaimed the chuckling poet— 
“ Thou art a comical little prig! Short as an 
epigram, and rounded like one of my own pe- 
riuds !”” 

¢«¢ A-hem!” 

*« What art thou a-hemming at, ey, my 
sprig o’ myrtle?” 

‘« At thy vanity, Meinherr Cedar /” replied 
the dwarf; ** but I tell thee what now,” care- 
lessly throwing his right leg across his left in 
attitude, and resting on his crutch-stick—* | 
tell thee what, (though I have not the nght 
use of my left leg) Vll run with thee fora 
wager |” 

«« Done!” cried Apicius; stretching out his 
leg, and measuring it with a glance of confi- 
dence—** But what’s the wager ?” 

‘“ He who is beaten at running shall stand 
a supper.” 

‘* Done to that; but where shall we dis- 
play ?” 

‘© The high road, methinks, will suit thee 
best!” replied the dwarf, eyeing the lengthy 
Apicius with a smile. 

«+ Come along then,” cried the poet—* Oh ! 
I can run like a rivulet!” 

‘« And I like a seedling-cabbage!”” said the 
dwarf; ‘or the dark ivy which can run over 
the tallest trees !=«&Now, if I outrun thee, thou 
wilt run out of thy wits ” 

«« J] have more fleetness than fear,” replied 
Apicius; and by this time having reached the 
high road, they stood—the signal was given 
—Apicius bounded forward like a lank grey- 


hound, while his little competitor hopped and 
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jumped, and jumped—and hopped like 
ed rat beside him. 

* Apicius was wonderstruck at his SWiftness 
and agility, and puffed like a forge-bellows 
while the dwarf laughed and joked in perfect 
good humour all the way, propelling his dimi- 
nutive body with, apparently, very little ex. 
ertion; and finally won the race by several 
yards. 

*“ Vanquished !” cried Apicius—“a wel] 
won match !—a noble feat !”’ 

*« That bath proved my feet superior to thy 
long legs! But now for the supper, for run- 
ning hath given me an appetite.” 

‘« The supper—the supper !”’ exclaimed the 
poet, rather staggered by this just demand— 
** Now, by Artemisia’s ivory brow! I have not 
a penning in my poke!” 

‘« What!” cried the ruffled dwarf,assumiy 
a big look—* Dost thou intend to defraud me 
of my due? ‘Sdeath ! sirrah, Iam no play- 
thing for thy wit to trifle with.” 

*“ Come, come, be cool, my little fire-ball!” 
—replied Apicius, scarce able to refrain fiom 
laughter at the pigmy’s terrible looks and me- 
naces :-——** As fur as cheese-tinds and a mouldy 
crust may serve, thou’rt welcome to partake of 
my fare; and if, in lieu of hock, thou can’st 
reiish the pure element, follow me.” 

‘ * Follow thee—never, thou swindling var- 
let"—and springing at him ina paroxysm of 


a hunt- 


» rage, the dwarf struck Apicius such a tremen- 


dous blow on his unfortunate sconce, that the 
puin awoke him, and the love-sick poet found 
he had been lying, all along, asleep upon a 
monumental slab, against which, in the excite- 
meut of his dream, he had bumped his pate 





M‘CRIE'S HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND 
SUPPRESSION Of THE REFORMATION LN 
ITALY. 

(Concluded from p. 339.) 

Tus interesting volume furnishes both the 

student in history and the philosophical in- 

quirer with one of the links that were want- 
ing in the chain of their deductions. — Italy 
herself has extinguished the lamp that the 

Reformation set up in her dark places, and 

her latter state is worse than her former, but 

the changes which have been wrought in the 
rest of Europe have had an important, though, 
in its operation, an imperceptible influence 
on her character. It is not, however, Italy 
alone to whom Dr. M‘Crie has called our 
attention; for while the effort to restore to 
her the true doctrine of Christianity, appeared 
after a little time to be in vain, the neigh- 
bouring countries gladly received that inspir- 
ation which it rejected. The following is an 
interesting account of the commencement of 
the Reformation among the Grisons, Kc. :— 

‘The churches iu the Grisons were organized 
in the same manner as those in the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, as to government as 
well as doctrine and worship. From the be- 
ginning congregations had their consistories. 

I'o these were added, probably ata later period, 

colloquies, or presbyteries, of which there were 

two in each Jeague. The pastors were accus- 
tomed to meet together occasionally for consul- 
tation about the common interests of the re- 
formed body, for examining and ordaining can- 
didates for the ministry, and for rectifying the 
disorders which occurred. But these meetings 
were voluntary, and their determinations were 
given out in the form of advices. The report 
having gone abroad that a great scarcity of 
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convent at Cremona, and being disgusted at | part ofthe country. In general, it appears that 


preachers was felt in the Grisons, numbers 
flocked into the country, from Switzerland and 
Germany, pretending to be preachers, although 
they were both illiterate and of disreputabie 
cbaracter. Repairing to the valleys, they insi- 
nuated themselves into the affections of the 
country people, and having clandestinely con- 
cluded a bargain with them to serve their 
churches for a small sum of money, behaved in 
such a manner as to open the mouths of the 
Roman Catholics, and bring great discredit on 
the evangelical cause. To remedy this evil the 
ministers applied to the diet of the republic for 
their sanction to the holding of a national sy- 
nod, which should have power to call to ac- 
count those who had come from foreign parts, 
inquire into their qualifications, and exact from 
them certificates of character, to examine all 
who should afterwards be admitted to the mi- 
nistry, watch over their conduct, censure the 
disorderly, and in general to preserve the order 
and promote the edification of the whole re- 
formed body. This petition was granted by the 
diet on the 14th of January, 1537, and from 
that time the synod was held regularly every 
year in the month of June, when the passage 
ucross the mountains was easiest. 

‘Such was the state of the reformed churches 
in the Grisons, when the exiles from Italy first 
made their appearance in that country. The 
encouragement presented to them, in a worldly 
point of view, was certainly not flattering. But 
they had come seeking a refuge, not a fortune. 
They had left a land flowing with milk and 
honey; what they wanted was a land of reli- 
gious liberty, and in which there was not a fa- 
mine of hearing the word of God. They were 
received in a very different manner from the 
vagrants formerly mentioned. The tale of their 
distress had arrived before them, and their suf- 
ferings were held to be sufficient testimonials. 

‘Their first arrival in the country produced 
an impression highly favourable to the interests 
of the Reformation. The very sight of so many 
persons, many of them illustrious for birth, 
learning, and rank, civil and ecclesiastical, who 
had voluntarily renounced their honours and 
estates, left their dearest friends, and encoun- 
tered poverty with all the other hardships at- 
tendant ou exile, rather than do violence to 
their consciences, while it established the Pro- 
testants in the doctrine which they had em- 
braced, struck the minds of their adversaries 
with amazement, and forced on the most re- 
luctant the suspicion that such suacritices could 
not have been made for no reason. No sooner 
did the exiles find themselves safe than they 
detailed the cruelties of the inquisition, and 
laid open the arts of the court of Rome, with 
the ignorance, superstition, and vice which 
reigned init. They dwelt with enthusiasm on 
the liberty of conscience and the pure preach- 
ing of the gospel enjoyed in the Grisons. They 
grudged no labour in communicating instruc- 





| them again before his departure. 


tiou privately and publicly wherever an oppor- | 


tunity offered, by which means they gained 
many souls to Christ, especially among those 
who spoke Italian. Some of them made them- 
sclves masters of the language of the country, 
so as to be able within a short time to preach 
to the inhabitants. They made attempts, and 
often successfully, to preach in parts of the 
country from winch the uative ministers deem- 
ed it prudent to abstain; and in every place in 


which they remained for any time, new churches | 


were sure to spring up. 

‘ Bartolommeo Maturo arrived in the Grisons 
at 4 much earlier period than any of his coun- 
trymen, He had been prior of a Dominican 


the lives of the monks and the fictitious mira- 
cles by which they deluded the people, he 
threw off the cowl and left Italy. Having 
preached the reformed doctrines in the Valteline, 
he was accused to the diet which met at Llantz, 
in 1529, and had sentence of banishment pass- 
ed against him. But he was taken under the 
protection of one of the deputies, and conduct- 
ed to Pregalia, where he commenced preaching 
with success. From that place he went into 
the neighbouring district of Engadina, where 
Gallitz had hitherto gained very little ground, 
on account of the determined hostility of the 
most powerful inhabitants. The first appear- 
ance of Maturo threatened a tumult, but he 
persevered, and the matter being referred io the 
suffrages of the community. he obtained a ma- 
jority in bis favour, and preached openly before 
the eyes of those who, in the late diet, had voted 
for his banishment. Returning to Pregalia, he 
undertook the pastoral charge of Vico Soprano 
and Stampa, where he continued until 1547, 
and died a pastor in the valley of Tomliasco. 
‘Soon after Maturo’s removal, Vico Soprano 
obtained for its pastor the celebrated Vergerio. 
It is true the bishop did not distinguish him- 
self by observing the law of resideuce, having 
frequently visited the Valteline, beside the 
journeys which he undertoook into Switzerland 
and Germany, during the period in which he 
held hiscure. Someallowance must, however, 
be made for the habits of a man who had been 
accustomed all his life to a change of scene 
and employments. Besides, he was never idle; 
and considering the state of the country at that 
time, he, perhaps, did more good by his preach- 
ing excursions than he could have done by 
confining himself to a parish. The stateliness 
of his figure, his eloquence, and the rank which 
he had lately held in the papal church, con- 
spired in fixing the eyes of the public upon 
him; and persons of all classes were anxious 
to see and hear a man who had repeatedly sus- 
tained the office of ambassador from the court 
of Rome, was supposed to be acquainted with 
all its secrets, and was not scrupulous about 
divulging what he knew. In returning from 
one of his visits to the Valteline he lodged a 
night at Pontresina, a town situate on the 
northein base of mount Bernino. It happened 
that the parish priest had died that day, and 
the inhabitants assembled in the evening at the 
inn to converse with the landlord, who was 
judge of the village, about choosing a succes- 


sor. After engaging their attention by con- 


versing on the subject which had called them 
together, Vergerio asked them if they would not 
hear a sermou from him. ‘The greater part ob- 
jecting to this, “Come,” said the judge, “ let 
us hear what this new-come Italian will say.” 
So highly gratified were the people with his 
sermon, that they insisted on his preaching to 
Accordingly 
he did preach next day toa crowded audience 


| on the merits of Christ’s death and justification, 


with such effect, that the inhabitants soon after 


| agreed harmoniously in abolishing the mass 





aud giving a call to a Protestant minister. Hav- 
ing preached, during one of his short excur- 
sions, in the town of Casauccia, at the foot of 
mount Maloggia, all the images in the church 
of St. Gaudentius were thrown down during 


——— 


the following night; and the same thing bap- | 


pened after a visit which he paid to Samada. 
An accusation was brought against him for in- 
stigating these disorderly practices, but be was 
acquitted. His countrymen were no less dili- 





_the greater part of the important districts of 


Upper and Lower Engadina, and the whole of 
Pregalia, a district lying on the southern decli- 
vity of the Alps, were reformed by means of the 
Italian refugees. This took place betweea 
1542 and 1552, and from that time the Pro- 
testants became decidedly the majority, eom- 


prehending the greater part of the population as 
well as the wealth of the republic.’ 





Memoirs, including Letters, and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart. By Wiitia 
OrME. 2 vols. 12mo. * London, 1827. 
Holdsworth. 


We are here presented with another of those 
sad but interesting pictures of early genius 
meeting with the premature blight of disease 
and death. Young Urquhart was a student 
of the University of St. Andrew’s, and was 
destined, had he lived, for the ministry. The 
volumes betore us contain a very pleasing 
memoir of his short but instructive hfe, and 
the remains of his literary labours present us 
with sufficient evidence to lament him as an 
irreparable loss to his friends and society. 
His early death and his deep devotedness to 
the cause of religion cannot fail to remind 
the reader of poor Kirk White. 


‘<} If I might be allowed,” says a corre- 
spondent, to whom one of his last letters was 
addressed, 

‘« To say any thing, from the acquaintance 
I had with him ;—and there was scarce a day, 
last winter, in which I was not some time with 
him, I would say of him, as his biographer said 
of Heury Martyn, ‘A more perfect Christian 
character I never knew.’ Like Martyn, in- 
deed, it might be said of him, ‘ His symmetry 
in the Christian stature, was as surprising as 
its height.” I never saw a finer example of ‘a 
living sacrifice ;’ he seemed, indeed, to reckon 
himself not his own, but bought with a price, 
and, as such, he was entirely devoted to the 
glory of God. Nor did he care what perils, or 
sufferings, he underwent, if so be that that ob- 
ject might be promoted. In this cause, ever 
death did not appal him. I remember well, 
when he thought of China as a scene of 
missionary labour; and when he was told that 
the government positively prohibited the mis- 
sionaries from preaching in that country; he 
said, he should conceive it his duty to trans- 
gress this prohibition; and, if his death was 
the consequence, let it be so; the blood ofa 
missionary sometimes advanced the cause, as 
much as his long life and labours. Think of 
such devotion in a youth of eighteen, whose 
rare talents, and unquestioned Christian cha- 
racter, gave him the fairest prospects-of useful- 
ness and comfort in his native land, while they 
would have infallibly secured to him the ad- 
miration and affection of all who knew him. 
He was eminently spiritually-minded. No one 
ever felt more the burden of indwelling sin, 
and never did captive exile long more earnestly 
to be loosed, than he did, for deliverance from 
its taint and its power. Hence he dwelt much 
on the holiness of Heaven. It was the theme, 
he has often assured me, of his refreshing me- 
ditation, when his mind was depressed, as he 
looked forward to the perils, and sufferings, 
and privations, which he might be called to 
undergo in this world. I remember one day, 
while | was with him, his telling me, that 
while reading the Scriptures that morning, on 


gent in planting and watering churches in that | this his favourite subject, his mind was so 
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wrapt in contemplation, that he forgot, for the | them at the foot of the-cross, and with high 


moment, where he was; till, when his con- 
sciousness returned, on looking first into his own 
heart, polluted with sin, and then into the world 
around him, “lying in the wicked one,” he 
burst into tears. He was possessed of much ten- 
derness of spiritual feeling, and was most vi- 
vidly impressed by every Scripture truth which 
he received. In one respect, much of the same 
mind dwelt in him, which was in Christ Jesus: 


| Christian magnanimity declared,—“ that what 
things were gain to him, those he counted loss 

| for Christ.” 
‘When I speak of his indifference to the 
_ pursuits of philosophy, I mean not to say that 
| he neglected the cultivation of his mind, or 
that he turned aside from any of the paths of 
learning and science which he was capable of 


| exploring. I only mean to say that he pursued 


he felt much for his brethren of mankind, and | 
his heart bled for the condition of those who | 


were not in Christ; yet was he possessed with 
the keenest indignation at iniquity, and every 
exhibition of it provoked his holy abhorrence. 
His was a character most exquisitely formed 
for Christian friendship. Possessed naturally 
of the most amiable dispositions, they were 
rendered still more so by the Spirit of God 
which dwelt in him. In his friends, he en- 
couraged the most unbounded confidence ; and 


his was a heart, into which, when distressed | 
| itself, I have no doubt he fell a sacrifice. Many 


or disgusted, they could unbosom every thought 
which grieved them, and find a balsam for every 
wound, I speak not this at random. I know 
it from sweet experience.” 

*I cannot conclude the memoir of my be- 
loved friend, without once more soliciting the 
attention of the reader to the prominent feature 
of his religion and of his religious character,— 
his devoted zeal to the glory of Christ in com- 
bination with the salvation of men. It is ob- 
vious that, to diffuse the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel in the world, constituted his life and hap- 
piness. The subject pervades all his papers, 
runs through all his letters, and entirely, at 
length, engrossed his thoughts. In his case, it 
was nothing assumed or professed, but some- 
thing growing out of the very principles of his 
faith, and constituting a chief element in his 
religion. He had no conception of Christianity, 
apart from the love of extending it. That 
which constituted its glory in his eyes, was its 
perfect adaptation to the wants and wretched- 
ness of men; and the more he knew the evil, 
and the better he became acquainted with the 
remedy, the more powerfully he felt the obli- 
gation to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

* His devotedness, therefore, was not so much 
an act of obedience to a law, as the operation 
of the great principle of the new economy, and 
of the new nature—love :—grateful love to 
God, and compassionate love to men. Hence 
the calmness and rationality, as well as the 
ardour of his mind, in reference to this great 
subject. He did not regard himself as making 
an unreasonable sacrifice, though to certain 
consequences he was acutely sensible; or as 
called to a work of a peculiar and unprece- 
dented nature; but merely as discharging a 
common obligation, and engaging in a service 
which ought, in one way or other, to be attend- 
ed to by every disciple of Jesus. He felt that 
much had been forgiven him, he therefore loved 
much. As he grew in spirituality of mind, he 
grew not only in deadness to the world, but in 
indifference to those literary and scientific pur- 
suits in which he was so well qualified to ex- 
cel; and in his admiration of the superior ex- 
cellence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord. He despised them, not because he was 
ignorant of them, or because they were beyond 
his reach; but after he had subdued the dif- 
ficulties of the ascent, and had their loftiest 
summits full in view. Even then he did not 
disregard them as worthless, but as less worthy 
than another and a higher object. While the 
laurels which he had so henourably won were 
yet fresh and unwithered on his brow, he laid 


them no longer for their own sake, for the gra- 
tification which they afforded, or for the earthiy 
rewards which they might have secured. They 
became subordinate, in his mind, to an ulterior 
object. In as far as they might fit him for 


/ more eminent usefulness, he considered them 


important, and studied them with diligence 
and unconquerable determination. 

‘To the ardour of his spirit in the acquisition 
of the qualifications which he felt to be neces- 
sary for the service of Christ, and the intense 
working of his mind in regard to that service 


an individual has been a martyr for Christ,who 
has not expired on a gibbet, or suffered at the 
stake. Zeal for the glory and the house of God 
is a consuming principle. It burnt up the Sa- 
viour himself, and it has brought to a speedy 
termination the career of many a disciple. 
Such, I feel assured, was the case of John Ur- 
quhart. His feelings became morbid; but this 
was the result of weakness of body, rather than 
of any improper or undue exercise of the mind. 
The sensibilities of his nature were indeed re- 
fined and excited by his Christian principles, 
till they became too powerful for the bodily 
structure on which they operated. But this 
reflects no discredit ou Christianity. It only 
illustrates the weakness of man, and the dis- 
proportion of his powers to the magnitude and 
the lofty enterprise of the Gospel. Granting 
that it killed the individual, it only follows, 
that the event is mysterious, not that a loss has 
been sustained. That the reward of the sufferer 
is secured, we have the best reason for believ- 
ing; and that gain, rather than damage, may 
arise to the cause of the Saviour, eternity will 
enable us to discover. 

‘ Did the present state terminate the being 
and the bliss of man, we might well be discou- 
raged, by the occurrence of such early deaths, 
from cultivating our intellectual faculties. The 
uncertainty of enjoying them for any length of 
time is so great, that the labour of the cultiva- 
tion might seem disproportioned to the result. 
But if all intellectual and moral worth shall 
| find place and scope in the eternal world, the 
case is very different. No mental attainment 
can be lost. The language, and the litera- 
ture, and the science of Heaven may be difter- 
ent from all that we have known onearth; but 
the capacity which grasped the word and the 
works of God in this world, and which was im- 
proved by the influence which is from above, 
will operate in proportion to its strength and 
its spirituality on the things of eternity.’ 





The Old and New Testaments arranged in 
Historical and Chronological Order, in 
such a Manner that the Books, Chapters, 


connected History, in the Words of the 
Authorized Translation. With copwous 
Indexes. By the Rev. Grorce Towns- 
enD, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, and 
Vicar of Northallerton. 4 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1826-27. 2nd edition. Rivingtons. 





Mr. Townsenp has the merit of accomplish- 


Psalms, Prophecies, &c., may be read as one 





ing, with singular ability and accu 

task which, though chen contentphneed a. 
never before attempted by any theological 
writer. An arrangement of the Old and New 
Testament in historical order is well calcu- 
lated to answer many very important pur- 
poses, and it is obvious that, in attempting 
such a work as this, a divine of the present 
day must possess many advantages over the 
earlier writers of the church, from the ample 
stores of biblical erudition, with which the 
industry of English and foreign theologians 
have enriched this department of literature, 
Of these advantages, Mr. Townsend has ex- 
tensively availed himself; and we can safely 
say that there are few subjects, connected 
with the study of the Bible, which students 
in divinity will not find amply and satisfac- 
torily noticed in these volumes, 

In this (second) edition, the marginal re- 
ferences and various readings are given; and 
we are glad to observe that it is purged of a 
few inaccurate observations, and of many ty- 
pographical errors, which impaired the ex- 
cellence and defaced the beauty of the former 
edition. We are bound to offer our best ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Townsend for this 
very acceptable accession to our theological 
literature; and we hope that every student in 
divinity will speedily furnish himself with a 
work, which is so well fitted to excite in him 
a taste for biblical criticism, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of a deep and extensive know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Tue first Russian authors were all nobles 
or of dignified rank in the state—such 
as Kantemir, Lamonossof, Derjavin, and 
Dmitrief, who commenced the literary era 
of Muscovy, but none of whom ever 
thought of deriving any profit from their 
labours. It is only of late years thai men, in 
an inferior station of life, having consecrated 
the flower of their days to the acquirement of 
a fund of useful information, have been able 
to devote themselves entirely to literature, by 
giving to their studies a direction useful to 
their country, and, at the same time, advan- 
tageous to themselves. If we may credita 
Russian journal, the Telegraph of Moscow, 
the celebrated author of the History of Rus- 
sia, the late Karamsin, must have received 
from his bookseller the sum of 80,000 rou- 
bles, above £3000 sterling, for the second 
edition of the nine first volumes of his excel- 
lent work ; and young Pouschkin, 3000 rou- 
bies, for his poem of Bakhtchisarai, which is 
at the rate of five roubles a verse: Moore, 
Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, and even that fa- 
vourite of the day, Miss Landon, do not de- 
rive more profit from their poetic productions; 
for the numerous poems, sonnets, songs, &€C- 
of the author of the Improvisatrice, have 
only produced her £1100. A remark, inte- 
resting in itself, and which may enable us to 
estimate the taste of Russian readers, is that, 
contrary to what is customary on the Cont- 
nent or even in England, the editors and 
contributors to periodicals share pretty equal- 
ly the sums which a thirst for information 
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puts in circulation. The usual remuneration ' ed him by letters full of ardour, and carefully 
for translations is from 25 to 40 roubles the / concealed her dee affliction ; his mind was 
printed sheet ; the Russian Academy gene- | rendered easy by this delightful correspond- 
rally pay their translators from 40 to 60 rou- | ence, which appeared to bring near to him 
bles the sheet, and original compositions | the tender object of his affections ; and once 
from 60 to 100 roubles. The Revue Britan- | she sent him a little painted Love, surrounded 


nique, in Paris, pays from 30 to 40 francs for | 
translations, and the Revue Encyclopédique, | 
which has a more extensive circulation than | 
any other French periodical, does not give its } 
best contributors more than 96 francs a sheet, | 
(less than £4) and yet these two, and Le 
Globe, are the journals which pay the most 
liberally. In England, where every thing is 
twice as expensive as on the Continent, the | 
magazines do not give more than from five to 
six pounds a sheet, and many of them, as in 
France, obtain, gratis, the articles they pub- 
lish ; the Philosophical Magazine and the Li- 
terary Magnet are of this number. 

The authors of dramatic works in Russia, 
have a right of representation which they 
claim in every theatre when their pieces are 
played. The author of comedy, tragedy, or 
drama, in verse of three acts or upwards, is 
entitled to the whole of the receipts on the 
second representation of his work ; if it be a 
translation, or if it be in prose, he is equally 
entitled to the money thus accruing, but he 
must deduct the expenses of the house. 
The author of a light comedy, a drama, or 
vaudeville, of three acts in prose, or one act 
in verse, has also a right to the receipts of the 
second representation, but with the above de- 
duction. The authors, translators, and com- 
posers employed on musical pieces and lyrical 
works, receive a remuneration proportionate 
to their share of labour, varying from 1000 to 








1200 roubles, grand operas excepted, which 
are paid the same as plays of the second or- 
der. Independent of these advantages, the 
authors have, as in France, the privilege of 
free admission into the theatres which have 
adopted their pieces. 





VITTORIA COLONNA. 
(Concluded from p. 347.) 
But Charles the Fifth went into Italy to fight 
against Francis the First, king of France, and 
young Pescara was obliged to estrange him- 
self from domestic happiness to brave the 
chances of war, to which his birth and chi- 
valrous inclinations called him. The tender 
heart of Vittoria was almost broken by this 
cruel separation; but she recollected her 
duty to her country and her noble family, 
and, ceasing to lament and grieve, she pre- 
sented to her husband the shield, upon which 
she had engraved the celebrated Spartan 
motto, ‘With this or upon it.’ Pescara was 
created’ captain-general of the imperialists ; 
his first engagement was at the battle of Ra- 
venna, where, after having performed prodi- 
gies of valour, he fell, wounded, and became 





a prisoner of war. Shut up in the castle of 
Milan, he was eager to prevent or soften the 
grief which the sad news of his misfortunes 
would cause to his amiable wife, and accord- 
ingly he wrote to her dialogues of love, sea- 
soned by grace and sterling wit, as if to con- 
vince her that he was gay and tranquil, and | 
that misfortune could not discourage a sol- | 


dier, rich with fame and glory. She answer- | 


by a serpent, with the motto, ‘ May prncanes 
preserve an affection which virtue pro- 
duced.’ Pescara was set at liberty by an 
exchange of prisoners, and distinguished 
himself at the famous battle of Pavia, which 
proved so fatal to the French armies. Francis 
the First, one of the most brilliant chevaliers 
that ever sat upon a throne, fell into the 
hands of Charles the Fifth, and said that the 
Emperor had not a warrior more intrepid, 
nor a wiser captain, than the Marquis of 
Pescara. But an event took place, which, 
for the glory of Vittoria, ought not to be 
forgotten. 

Hatred of foreign dominion is old among 
the inhabitants of Italy. The class of noble- 
men, who, at this particular epoch, had lost 
nothing of their primitive vigour, saw with 
pleasure the influence of the French depress- 
ed; but they suffered scarcely less from the 
absolute and oppressive influence which the 
Spaniards had acquired over them. They 
then offered their assistance to the Marquis 
of Pescara, proposing to him to abandon the 
party of Charles, to make himself King of 
Naples, and, with the preponderancy of a 
throne and their efficacious co-operation, to 
drive the foreigner from Italy, and to re-unite 
his under a uniform and undivided govern- 
ment. We are ignorant what answer Pes- 
cara made to these insinuations; of this we 
are certain, the news reached the ears of Vit- 
toria, who, instead of being dazzled by the 
chance of becoming a queen, showed herself 
much afflicted at it. She quickly wrote a 
long and reasoning letter to her husband, in 
which she besought him, in the name of love 
and glory, to drive from him an idea so false, 
and not to be rebellious against the prince 
who had so greatly honoured him,—to con- 
sider that thrones are surrounded by perils 
and dangers, and that the ambition of reign- 
ing, though presenting splendid and flatter- 
ing appearances, was the most blind and in- 
sidious of human passions. She begged him 
to content himself with the pleasures of do- 
mestic happiness, which he could enjoy much 
more in the shade, with the renown he had 
acquired at the price of his blood. 

This letter, which, by the strength of its 
philosophical thoughts and the purity of its 
morality, belonged already to Italian litera- 
ture, appeared to have been dictated to this 
interesting woman by the profound under- 
standing of Archytus. In circumstances 
nearly alike, this sublime pupil of Pythago- 
rus, pressed by Plato to hold himself firm in 
the government of his country, to prevent its 
falling into the hands of some villain, replied 
that the supreme command was filled with 
rocks and bitterness. Indeed, Pescara was 
wrong in not adhering to the proposition of 
the Italian princes, being born a citizen of his 
country before he became the subject of a fo- 
reigner. Buta tender heart will always feel 
admiration and joy in seeing in a young 
beauty so much elevation of sentiment and 
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character.’ Pescara ought to have 
the project, but it was delighful im Vittoria 
to induce her husband to refuse it. 

Weakened, however, by the fatigues of 
war, Pescara sunk into the tomb at the age 
of thirty-two. What pencil tan describe the 
desolation of Vittoria at this unexpected loss? 
Reason left her, and for some time fear was 
entertained for her life. Nothing could sof- 
ten her grief, which seemed identified with 
her whole existence. Being still young, se- 
veral princes pressed her to marry again; 
but she repulsed this idea with all the vehe 
mence of a mind overwhelmed with the 
deepest grief. In the recesses of her ‘ 
she experienced no other comfort than in the 
recollection of her passed happiness; and it 
was in this state of mind her poetical talents 
developed themselves. Poetry sheds a 
soothing balm into the wounds of a broken 
heart, and she was never so great as in deli- 
neating misfortunes. Vittoria embraced 
these consoling inspirations, and her husband 
became the hero of all her melancholy can- 
tos. Sometimes, as in a dream, she repre- 
sented him to herself arrayed with glory and 
light; then, forgetting her actual situation, 
she thought him by her side, loading her with 
most affectionate caresses; and at another 
time, with a sudden and impetuous rapture, 
addressing herself ‘to his shade: ‘Angel of 
Heaven,’ she would say, ‘deign to cast one 
look on thy unhappy love; see her pale form, 
which is only kept alive by the sigh she 
draws at the remembrance of thy tenderness. 
The beauty which it was said nature had en- 
dowed me with, was only pleasing to me, 
because thou admiredst it; now grief has 
effaced it. But why do I complain? Of 
what use would beauty be to me now thou 
art gone? I shall recover it, perhaps, when 
we are permitted to meet again, before the 
throne ofthe Almighty.’ 

These poems, collected and published, 
soon became popular in Italy; fourteen edi- 
tions were printed in a very shorttime. Each 
person found in them the same delight, the 
same delicateness, and the same impetuosity 
of sentiment, that had rendered the poems of 
Petrarch so celebrated. Ariosto, transported 
by her talents and virtues, inserted the most 
flattering praise of her in his immortal poem 
of Roland, where Vittoria is represented as a 
wonder of nature. Michel Angelo Bonanoti 
often laid aside his magic pencil, to write 
verses in testimony of his great respect and 
devotedness to her. The greatest men of the 
age, fertile with every kind of genius, conse- 
crated to this new muse the tribute of their 
admiration. 

But the soul of Vittoria was not to be con- 
fined within narrow limits; endowed with 
that expansion of sensibility, which carries 
the mind beyond the limits of time and 
space, she drew from the fountain of religion 
the most pathetic and sublime thoughts. She 
felt that there was nothing more likely to 
raise the hopes of a bleeding heart, to 
furnish pure and touching consolations when 
man had nought beside on earth, and that if 
religion did not exist, it would be necessary 
to create it for the consolation of the unfor- 
tunate. And Vittoria did not only make it 
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the source of her finest poetical inspirations, 
but she practised it, by continual acts of hu- 
manity and beneficence. As soon as she be- 
came a widow, her immense riches ceased to 
be her own,—the poor became the exclusive 
proprietors of them. Without pride or os- 
tentation, and respecting the shame so natu- 
ral to the honest indigent, she went unknown 
into the cottages of those in want, carrying 
charitable relief. But such happiness was 
not to be long enjoyed in this valley of sighs; 
a prey to devouring grief, Vittoria could not 
expect to reach an advanced age. The God 
who had made her, recalled her to him; and 
the remains of this incomparable woman 
were deposited by the ashes of her husband, 
in the silence of the tomb. 
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INFANT PRODIGIES. 
ASTONISHING, truly astonishing are the three 
children who have appeared during the last 
week at the King’s Theatre, at Covent Gar- 
den, and the West London. Master Ca- 
millo Sivori, not more than ten years old, 
was introduced by Madame Pasta after the 
representation of Marie Stuart, and he asto- 
nished the numerous company that thronged 
the pit and boxes of the Opera-Ilouse, by the 
talent, correctness, and taste with which he 
performed on the violin one of Kreutzer’s 
finest concertos. Miss Fanny Woodmand, 
(about nine years of age,) elicited no less sur- 
_ prize at Covent Garden; when joining her 
feeble yet harmonious and scientific voice to 
the magic horn of Mr. Harper, she obtained 
the applauses of the crowded audience which 
the opera of Oberon had drawn together at 
the benefit of Mr. Sapio. Finally, the ne- 
phew of Mile. Georges, M. Thom, the 
youngest of these infant prodigies, and cer- 
tainly the most surprising, in the French tra- 
gedy of Les Machubees,in which he performed 
the long and difficult part of Mizaél, quite 
astounded his auditors by the purity and fa- 
cility. of his declamation and the intelligence 
he manifested in catching and expressing the 
most delicate shades of his character. He 
shared with his aunt all the honours of the 
evening, and the approbation he met with 
might well abash MM. Eric-Bernard, and 
Marius, and Mesdemoiselles Dupont and 
Sidalie, who completely mutilated and disfi- 
gured the tragedy of M. Guiraud. 





ST. MARK’S CHURCH, CLERKENWELL. 
Tuts structure, which is just completed, and 
will be consecrated in a few weeks, is far 
from being the least handsome or respectable 
among our new metropolitan churches; and 
if not the best certainly very far from being 
the worst modern specimen ofthe Gothic style. 
Externally its general form and proportions 
are exceedingly good, and possess an air of 
pleasing simplicity. The architect has not 
aimed at the style of our cathedrals or col- 
legiate chapels, but has adopted the less am- 
bitious character of our parish churches ; and 
has selected the features of his design with 
considerable taste. The west front, consists 
ef a tower with a lofty entrance-door, deco- 
rated with receding pillars and mouldings, 





and surmounted by a finial; and each of the 
lateral divisions contains a single pointed 
window, at a considerable height from the 
ground. The upper part of the tower is of 
very pleasing design, and is terminated by an 
open quatre-foil parapet. The angles are de- 
corated with cuspated pinnacles. The side 
elevations, which are built of brick and stone, 
are inferior to the preceding, yet are not desti- 
tute oftaste ; and if they cannot be said to dis- 
play any particular beauty, are at least in suffi- 
ciently good keeping with the principal front. 
There are two series of windows, the lower one 
being square-headed and labelled, and those 
above pointed. It could indeed be wished that 
the buttresses had been more prominent, so as 
to have given a bolder and richer character to 
the building. The roof too is so remarkably 
low as not to be visible; for within, the church 
is not vaulted, but has a flat ceiling. We 
have no doubt that the architect (Mr. Mylne) 
has been very much restricted in his designs, 
for from the taste he has shown in some parts, 
it is evident that he understands and knows 
how to appreciate the beauties of the pointed 
style. Noone can doubt that economy, rather 
than a regard for beauty, or propriety of cha- 
racter has interfered with his views. This 
is sufficiently obvious in the interior, which is 
almost devoid of embellishment, and where 
little more than mere convenience has been 
consulted. The ceiling, which, as we have 
already remarked, is flat, has ribs intersect- 

ing each diagonally, ornamented with bosses 

at their junetures. The altar is within a re- 

cess, containing a large window with stained 

glass, forming compartments of various 

colours, but the effect is rather showy and 

glaring than rich, and forms too viclent a 

contrast with the other parts. We cannot 

help thinking, too, that it would have been 

much better had this recess been arched ; and~ 
if the galleries, instead of being ofa dead stone 

colour, had been grained, or at least painted 

of a rather warmer hue; for there is some- 

thing cold and naked in the appearance of 
the interior; nor is this defect at all lessened 

by the mean glazing of the windows. Had 

these been filled with ground glass, just tinted 

with some warm hue, it would not only have 

excluded the sight of external objects, but 

have taken off from that rawness of colour 

that now offends the eye. 

A neat view of the west front of this church 
is in the first number of Storer’s History of 
Clerkenwell, a work now in the course of 
publication. 








NECROLOGY. 
De ee 
Tue Cavalier Giov. Gherardo de’ Rossi, 
director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Na- 
ples, diced at Rome, March 28th, in the se- 
venty-third year of his age. As a dramatic 
writer, De’ Rossi displays considerable talent, 
particularly in the delineation of character, 
and the satiric touches he throws into his 
scenes. Ilis comedies, amounting in num- 
ber to sixteen, are among the best produc- 
tions of the modern Italian theatre; and his 
fables and tales possess much wit and naiveté. 
He likewise wrote some epigrams, nor was 
he less successful as a writer upon subjects of 
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archeology and the fine arts, asis evidentfrom 
his explanations and descriptions of the vases 
of the Duke of Blacas. Many other antiqua- 
rian writings by him are to be met with in 
various journals. Hlis satires are keen and 
biting, and exhibit a freedom not very fre- 
quent among his countrymen. De’ Rossj Was 
not only an antiquarian and a poet, but a 
banker, and one of the wealthiest and most 
firmly-established in Rome. By the mar- 
riage of his daughter, too, he was allied to 
one of the noblest families in that city. In 
his person he was of almost gigantic propor- 
tions, and had an excrescence on his fore. 
head somewhat resembling a horn, which he 
often made the subject of his pleasantries: 
but his eyes and mouth possessed an inde- 
scribable charm. Ile was buried in St. 
Carlo di Catinari, and his funeral was at- 
tended by the Portuguese Academy, whose 
president he was, and by Count Giraud, 
another eminent Italian dramatist of the pre- 
sent day. 





Denmark has recently lost a poet of some 


| talent and celebrity, in the person of August 


Wilhelm Von Schack-Staffeldt, knight of the 
order of Dannebrog, who died at Schleswig, 
on the 16th of last December, aged 56. Lis 
poems, which are chiefly lyrical, were pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, in 1804; and at Kiel, 
in 1808, 








FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Lovers Quarrels. Engraved by C, Hearn, 
from a Painting by Newron. Jennings, 
Poultry. 

Tuts beautiful and interesting picture, it will 

be recollected, was engraved by Rolls, about 

two years since, and published in the Lite- 
rary Souvenir, of which it was oue of the 
most valuable embellishments. The popula- 
rity it then acquired has induced’ Mr, Charles 

IJeath to re-publish it on a larger scale, and 

it is scarcely necessary to state, that he has 

produced a very splendid and effective print 

The well kuown abilities of this distinguished 

engraver naturally leads to the supposition, 

that any production of his graver must be 
among the most excellent of its kind, and, in 
the present instance, he has had one of the 
most powerful of Newton's painting, from 
which to copy. Our readers are, we feel as- 
sured, so well acquainted with the beautiful 
volume, in which the small print was orgi- 
nally published, as to render any description 

of it superfluous. The engraving of Mr. C. 

Heath is executed in the best style of his art, 

the face of the female is peculiarly exquisite, 

but in this peculiar department (flesh engrav- 
ing, particularly when he has feminine vem 
to describe,) Mr. Heath is almost unrivaiics 

The form, too, of the lover, and the expres 

sion of his countenanee, is admirably por 

trayed. It is, altogether, a print which we 
are sure no true lover of art would willingly 
be without. We may take advantage of this 
opportunity to state, that Mr. Heath yet 
gaged in preparing a new annual, = ‘ 
of great magnificence, the price of W gous 
to be one guinea; we have not, 8s pagar 
any of his illustrations, but we have no 0 
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they will be of the very highest character. 
Tbe title is to be The Kee psake, an objection- 
able title, we think, toa work which, from its 
yrice, We imagine, will pretend to a higher 
character than its predecessors, the Literary 
Souvenir, the Forget Me Not, and the Amulet. 


The Passes of the Alps, ( No. It.) By 
W. Brockevon; engraved by Enowarp 
Finpenx and other Artists. Rodwell and 
Martin, New Bond Street. 

Turs is, perhaps, taken altogther, one of the 

most able, interesting, and instructing pub- 

lications of the present age—whether we con- 
sider it as a work of art, a literary produc- 
tion, or a guide to the scientific traveller, the 
traveller seeking amusement, or the traveller 
who wishes to becom intimate with other 
countries without moving from his own fire- 
side. In a former number of The Literary 
Chronicle we noticed the first production of 
the work, and the very favourable terms in 
which we then alluded to it, have been con- 
firmed by its continuation, at the same time 
that its great and almost unprecedented suc- 
cess has convinced us that our opinions were 
just. To speak first of the literary portion, 
it is written in a sensible, clear, and elegant 
style, perfectly free from affection or preten- 
sion of all kinds, and bearing evident marks 
that the author has made himself as well ac- 
quainted with his subject as any traveller, 
journeying with a powerful incentive to in- 
quiry and inspection could be; indeed, we 
understand that Mr. Brockedon has pi assed 
over the Alps thirty times during the course 
of a not very long life. The letter-press is 
also executed ina very superior manner by 

Messi Flindell, and the paper (no trifling 

matter) is of the finest manufacture. 

In alluding to the engravings, we have a 
very pl-asing task to perform ; we have really 
sought to find fault with some*one or two of 
them, and feel that we do no more than com- 
mon justice in stating that we can object to 
none he direction of the work, and the 
appropriation of the various pictures, to the 
various engravers, have been allotted to Mr. 
Ndward Vinden, whose own plates, four out 
of the eight, are certainly the best in the 
work. That of Bri ancon is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, as well as that of Grenoble, on the 
read to Vizille. 

Mr. Varrali’s plate, Scene in the Val Ro- 
manche, is also an excellent en: graving; we 
particularly admire the effect of a waterfall in 
this print, which terminates in a mist, that ab- 
solutely seems to mingle with the atmos- 
phere. Our readers will do well to examine 
forthemselves. The country is, perhaps, the 
most interesting in the world, and we hail 
with delight a ” public: itlon which so com- 
pletely, and app: arently with so much truth, 
familiarizes us with its rugged and snow-cl: id 


eee, and its romantic and fertile val- 
eVs, 
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A SPLENDID line engraving, 


. by Mr. Brom- 
ey, 


from the half-length portrait of Mr. 
Abernethy, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


Which was exhibited some four or five vears | 


since at the Royal Academy, 


is nearly com- 
D lete ~d, 


This will help to perpetuate the me- 























mory of that great physiologist, and with it 
the reputation of the painter and the engraver, 
to late posterity. 

We shall congratulate the collectors of 
choice portraits, on the appearance of this 
valuable addition to their portfolio of British 
Worthies, for, notwithstanding the eccentrici- 
ties and little aberrations of Mr. A. from that 
professional gravity which belongs to the 
college, who could be named superior in sci- 
ence, or more justly esteemed, than this 
learned and truly benevolent gentleman ? 

Another line engraving, of a superior or- 
der, is forthcoming, from the bur of Mr. 
Golding. This is from the admired whole- 
length portrait of Sir William Grant, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

A very interesting line-engraving is just 
completed, from a drawing by E. Macken- 
zie, of the Monument by Mr. Matthew 
Wyatt, erected to the memory of her Royal 
Highness the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, by a national subscription. The 
print, which is very elaborate, describes this 
striking monumental group, as it appears in 
the beautiful chapel appointed for its recep- 
tion, by his Majesty, in the north-west corner 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
This solemn group, viewed under the effect 
of the stained glass, when the sun is declin- 
ing in the west, is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting marble monument existing. The 
print, being closely copied from the faithful 
drawing by Mackenzie, displays the subject 
with sufficient truth, to convey an idea of this 
interesting chapel, dedicated by the affections 


of the British people, to the manes of this | 


once-hopeful but now lamented princess. 

A magnificent mausoleum is erecting, on 
the srounds at Belvoir Castle, by his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, to contain the remains 
of his beloved duchess. This solemn tem- 
ple is, we believe, to be the joint work of 
the brothers Wyatt, Benjamin, Philip, and 
Matthew. A fine marble statue of the late 
duchess, with a group of angels, we under- 
stand, is to form a monumental group at the 
altar of this temple, which is to be lighted 
with an effect corresponding with the solem- 
nity of the site. This is tlhe composition of 
Mr. M. Wyatt. We have seen a fine marble 
bust of the duche 2ss, executed by this artist, 
which is far more pleasing, elegant, and a 
more faithful resemblance than that in his 
grace’s possession, the work of the late Mr. 
Nollekins. 

The grand apartment in Belvoir Castle, 
the completion of which was so favourite an 
object with her late grace, and which was 
suspended in consequence of her decease, we 
understand, is again in progress ; it is designed 
in the architectural style of Louis the Four- 
teenth. Its beautiful pannels, the richness 
of the furniture, all of co-equal taste, together 
with the painted plafond, will render it one 
of the most splendid apartments in the king- 
dom. In the group of Jupiter and Juno in 
the clouds, his Royal Highness the late Duke 
of York sat for the face of that heathen deity, 
to Mr. M. Wyatt; we believe this was the 
last head painted from our lamented prince. 
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TOPOGRAPHY, 
Tuere is no department of art more univer- 
sally acceptable to the taste of the English, 
than that of topography; and certainly there 
is no country wherein the artists have so 
nerally excelled in this delightful and interest- 
ing branch of study as in England. 

Ii isa remarkable object of our national 
taste, touching almost all graphic pursuits, to 
seek for the vrai ressemblance ; hence, por- 
traiture, in all things, is preferred to the beau 
ideal. To render a painter popular among 
the English, he must excel in making the sub- 
ject of his picture faithful to the prototype, 
which must be found in nature; and if he has 
the skill to accomplish this, he has little to 
fear on the score of patronage—all understand 
thus much of art and all admire. 

Until of late, these pursuits were almost 
contined to the metropolitan painters and en- 
gravers.- Now, we are happy to observe the 
provincial artists are making successful ap- 
proaches towards excellence, by their joint la- 
bours in the same field of science. The diffusion 
of knowledge on these elegant pursuits cannot 
fail to increase patronage,—though we fear, 
not to an exient. proportionate to the claims 
of the many new candidates which thus yearly 
enter the lists for public favour. 

The work before us, Graphic I}ustrations 
of Warwickshire, we are gratified to hear is 
duly appreciated. Such illustrations must 
please, for the subjects are replete with in- 
terest. The baronial castle, the ancient 
church, the old family mansion, the village 
parsonage, and the well known town, with all 
their localities and historical domestic a3s0- 
ciations, cannot fail to delight, even be the 
scites thereof part and parcel of any district 
in our pictorial isle: but this work records, 
with the pencil and the pen, that enchanting 
domain which is interwoven with the memory 
and local history of Shakspeare. 

This work is publishing in parts. One half 
is already issued, containing sixteen beautiful 
and highly finished engravings, by Radcliffe, 
from views taken by T. V. Barber, Dewint, 
W. Westall, F. Mackenzie, and other emi- 
nent topographical painters. 

The scenes from Warwick castle, by West- 
all, are rigidly correct. ‘The Avon, with the 
spire of St. Mary’ s, is rich in allthe rural 
imagery that marks this delectable spot. Lea- 
mington Priors, and Warwick, from Newlold- 
hill, are characteristic of this truly pictorial 
neighbourhood, the region where Glover 
cau ht his infant inspiration. Aston Ffall, 
from the avenue, is entirely English. Indeed, 
the whole of the subjects abound in the pic- 
turesque, and, together with the letterpress, 
form the half of a volume that merits a con- 
spicuous place among the rich stores of topo- 
graphy which have been the national pro- 
duct of the British school. 

We have been informed, and by an autho- 
rity which weare not inclined to dispute, that 
the succeeding half of the volume, which is in 
a forward state towards completion, is still 
superior to this; such a work, we repeat, has 
a high claim upon the patronage of the ge- 
neral collector, and particularly upon those 
who are desirous of forming a complete set 
of county histories. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 





ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

However we are disposed to favour the in- 
terests of this new art, yet our duty as well 
as inclination will lead us to do equal justice 
to the merits of our contemporaries of the 
English school, who practise painting in oil. 
The object of our encomiums upon water- 
colour painting rests solely in the endeavour 
to excite the public mind to a due considera- 
tion of the capacities and attributes of so new 
and so elegant-a branch of the fine arts, and 
to extend to its professors, by a fair and ge- 
neral appreciation of its merits, it being an 
original discovery, the means for its future 
improvement. There had been no necessity 
for the observations that have preceded these 
remarks, had not certain prejudices been 
created to the disadvantage of the art, and 
which yet exist in the opinions of too great 
a portion of the public. 

It is still held by many connoisseurs, who 
take the lead in the direction of our national 
taste, that this branch of art is in its own na- 
ture so inferior to oil painting, as to sink its 
professors very low in comparison with those 
who practise in oil. This opinion, however, 
Originated when the art was in a state which 
bore so little promise of becoming what it is, 
that it would have been absurd to have con- 
tended against so obvious a truth. Indeed, 


-the founders of our Royal Academy, whose 
judgment or liberality we should be among 


the last disposed to call in question, must 
have held the same notions; for by the sta- 
tutes of their government, a painter is only 
eligible to be elected a member of their body, 
by exhibiting a picture of his own hand, 
painted in oil. That law, the wisdom of 
which no one could dispute, with reference 
to the period when it was enacted, yet if 
acted upon now to the strict letter, would be 
neither wise nor just ; because we should 
feel no hesitation in saying, that as perfect 
works of art are within the scope of water- 
colour painting as within any other medium 
that has yet been discovered, whereby colours 
are used as the language to express the artist’s 
thought. We beg, however, to be understood 


at the same time, that in this assertion we | 


confine such works to the compass or scale 
of colours so prepared ; for it would be vain 
to deny, that for certain great and splendid 
works, the depth and richness of oil far ex- 
ceed the limited powers of water-colours. All 
that we contend for is simply this,—that in 
the hands of a master, the most exquisite 
pictures may be composed in this material, 
wherein all the fine feelings and graces of the 
art may be comprised, provided that the scale 
be within certain limits. Hence, we may 
compare the professors of each to skilful mu- 
sicians,—the water-colour art being in the 
hands of the one as a cremona,—a perfect 
instrument, and capable of expressing the 
whole science and taste of the performer ; 
the other having an organ, whereon to dis- 
play an equal-knowledge of his art—the in- 
strument itself adding its loudness and gran- 
deur to his skill. 





It was in consequence of the superior 
power and force of oil paintings, that the 
professors of water-colour painting deter- 
mined on establishing a separate exhibition of 
their works. Hitherto, their works had been 
sent to the Royal Academy, where they were 
exhibited to the public; but the circumstance 
of seeing so many large and splendid perfor- 
mances executed in oil, under the influence 
of that imposing transparency and splendour 
which varnish superadds to pictures so paint- 
ed, and passing to the adjacent apartments 
appointed for the exhibition of the chaste and 
unassuming character of those painted in wa- 
ter-colours, the contrast was found so preju- 
dicial: to the latter, that their merits were 
eclipsed to the public eye. The good sense 
which dictated the measure of separating 
these works from pictures in oil, is best illus- 
trated by the effect which the exhibitions of 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
have had upon the public; for the general 
approbation which has succeeded each an- 
nual display of their united labours, has been 
uniformly manifested in proportion to the 
improvement of the members ;—a circum- 
stance which we hail with the greater plea- 
sure, as it is a compliment to public taste. 

We shall now offer a brief history of the 
origin of this society, as it is now verging on 
twenty-four years from the first meeting of the 
founders ; and although there are many who 
may remember the leading features of the 
event, yet it may be worthy of a circum- 
stantial recital; as it may be read hereafter 
with that additional interest which increases 
as time removes the period farther from the 
epoch of its foundation. 

We remember about twenty-five years 
since, that the conversation among certain emi- 
nent artists frequently turned upon the injury 
which their drawings sustained in the exhibi- 
tion rooms of the Royal Academy, as they 
were not only hung amidst pictures in oil, 
but were generally surrounded by such in- 
ferior performances as were not deemed wor- 
thy of a place in the upper and principal 
apartment. These were usually subjects ill 
conceived, badly drawn, and worse coloured, 
—garish and staring in effect, and commonly 
so entirely at variance with harmony, as not 
only to excite disgust in the spectator, but by 
the violence of their opposition, to do mani- 
fest injury to the chaste and unobtrusive 
works in water-colours. These disadvantages 
were not all; the light in the apartments 
appropriated to the water-colour department, 
was ill calculated to display the merits of such 
delicate and high-finished works, being ad- 
mitted through common sashes, and fre- 
quently glaring on the subjects on one side 
of the room, whilst those on the other side 
were exhibited on the piers and spaces be- 
tween the windows, with the light from be- 
hind. Hence, many works of great merit 
appeared not as pictures, but merely as so 
many pier-glasses. 

Moreover the crowded state of these apart- 
ments frequently interrupted the light from 
falling on the pictures that happened to be 
hung within five or six feet from the floor. 
Had the same works been exhibited in the 
upper story, where the light was admitted 
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| from above, this latter inconvenience would 
_have been obviated, as the angle of light 
would have fallen uninterruptedly upon all 
| sides of the apartment alike. 
| The members of the Royal Academy were 
sensible of the unfitness of these apartments 
for the purposes to which, from necessit 
alone, they were appropriated. They had no 
_ Space to build upon, and the evil was without 
remedy. Could it have been foreseen that 
the arts of the country would have met so 
much encouragement, even during the reign 
| of its royal founder, and have received the 
| acquisition of so great an increase of talent 
in this new department of painting, it js 
likely that the whole Strand front of Somer. 
| set House would have. been appropriated to 
the Royal Academy. The eastern half of this 
front, occupied by the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, holding their meetings by lamp- 
light, might consequently as well have had 
their institutions elsewhere. 

The Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
owes its existence, then, we may venture to 
assert, entirely to these circumstances; and, 
before we proceed to mention the names of 
its projectors, we cannot refrain from offering 
a remark on the noble candour and liberality 
of the Royal Academy towards this institu- 
tion, particularly considering the academi- 
cians as a body almost entirely composed of 
painters in oil. 

When their first exhibition was opened in 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the royal 
academicians were foremost in crowding to 
their rooms; were among the first to applaud 
the undertaking, and unanimous, we have 
reason to believe, in heartily wishing jt suc- 
cess. Patronage and public favour has uni- 
formly attended their exhibitions ; and we 
may add, to the honour of the Royal Aca- 
demy, that we have never heard it even whis- 
pered, that any member of that bedy was 
even suspected of indulging a feeling of envy 
towards this new and successful institution. 

The original projectors of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours held their first 
meeting at the house of the late Mr. Samuel 
Shelley, in George Street, Hanover Square, 
—a miniature-painter of celebrity, and a pro- 
tegée of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The parties 
were Messrs. Shelley, Hills, Wells, Varley, 
Glover, and Pyne. The outline of the plan 
being arranged and made known, some few 
names were added, subsequent meetings were 
held, alternately at the residences of the afore- 
named projectors, when it was at length re- 
solved to form a society for the purpose of 
establishing an annual exhibition composed 
of original subjects painted in water-colours, 
exclusively the works of its members. 

The first Exhibition was opened to the 
public on the 22nd of April, 1805, at the 
Great Room, in Lower Brook Street, Gros- 
venor Square, which was built by Vander 
Gucht, an engraver, who, quitting that art, 
became eminent as a dealer in pictures. He 
was succeeded by his son, in the same busi- 
ness. The premises, after the decease of this 
gentleman, who was much esteemed both by 
dilletanti and artists, were occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, celebrated for his 
picture of the Woodman, who in the Great 
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Room, made a public exhibition of his own 
works. From Mr. Barker, the premises were 
consigned to Mr. Tresham, who having little 
occasion for the Great Room, let it, together 
with its appurtenances, to this society, and 
therein appeared the first collection of works 
inted in water-culours, which could be 
seen to advantage, and appreciated accord- 
ing to the merits of their respective authors. 


List of Members of the first Exhibition :— 

G. Barrett, J. Cristall, W.S. Gilpin, J. Glover, 
W. Havell, R. Hills, J. Holworthy, J. C. Nattes, 
F. Nichoison, N. Pocock, W.H. Pyne, S. Ri- 
gaud, S. Shelley, J. Varley, C. Varley, W. F. 
Wells. 

No sooner was this novel exhibition an- 
nounced, than the members had reason to 
rejoice at the experiment. The room was 
crowded by the first personages, who appear- 
ed emulous to become purchasers of thie 
works exhibited for sale. This successful 
commencement was greatly owing to a plan 
which had been suggested by a member, and 
which had its desired effect, namely, that of 
having a person in the room, who was fur- 
nished with a book, containing the prices of 
each picture. Conditions of sale were also 
inserted, and the purchaser, on entering his 
name therein, advanced a deposit of ten per 
cent. on the price affixed to each work, and 
bound himself to pay the remainder on deli- 
very of each purchase. [itherto, very few 
instances could be named of the pictures of 
living artists being disposed of at a public 
exhibition; whilst here, the room at once 
became an excellent mart for sale. The sub- 
sequent success which has continued to attend 
ou their exhibitions, in the increase of pa- 
tronage, and other favourable circumstances, 
is an existing proof of the good sense and 
foresight which dictated the measure. 

Another, and a main cause of this unpre- 
cedented patronage, we have reason to be- 
lieve, is attributable to a determination with 
which the members commenced their institu- 
tion, and which they had stedfastly maintain- 
ed, regardless of all undue influence, even 
with increasing rigour, namely that of not 
admitting to their exhibition works beneath a 
certain standard of merit. By which judi- 
cious regulation, the public eye has been pre- 
vented from that disgust, which is too com- 
monly excited in other exhibitions of modern 
pictures, by the obtrusive appearance of 
gaudy trash, which never should have been 
admitted, being beneath criticism, and de- 
basing to the name of art. 

To this censure, we regret to say, the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy are amenable; 
for to the indiscriminate admission of so 
much that ought to be rejected by their coun- 
cil, may be traced the cause why so few pic- 
tures have been disposed of, to the collector 
of works of art, from the walls of their exhi- 
bitions, 

_ The heterogeneous assemblage of paint- 
ings, piled from the floor to the lofty ceilings 
of their spacious apartments, with so little 
regard to dimension, subject, style, or cha- 
racter, displaying, under the sanction of so 
enlightened an institution, such an annual 
mass Sf pictures below mediocrity; many 
indeed, mere daubings, the slovenly effusions 





of ignorance, presumption, and conceit, can- 
not fail to beget public feelings, highly inju- 
rious to the reputation of our national school; 
for the great proportion of what is execrable 
and bad, naturally excites disappointment 
and loathing in the mind of the spectator, to 
the manifest prejudice of many works of 
transcendent merit, which, exhibited alone, 
would do honourto our age. The eye of the 
public is thus perplexed in selecting the good 
from the bad; the best performances are 
thereby criticised in ill temper, or only spared 
by being glanced at with indifference, through 
the unfavourable impression excited by the 
confused appearance and want of repose of 
the whole. Hence, the public taste, under 
the very roof of our national academy, is rather 
misled than improved, and taking advantage 
of these general sentiments, so fatal to the 
interests of the whole body of professors, the 
crafty and malignant satirist too successfully 
wages his attack against the arts. 

We are aware of many arguments that may 
be offered in exculpation of the endurance of 
this growing evil, on the part of the Royal 
Academy, being far from ignorant of the dif- 
ficulties that impede even a partial reforma- 
tion of so extensive a body of pertinacious 
audacity and stubborn pretension, with which 
its members might have to contend. But 
we are nevertheless of opinion, that this re- 
form should be attempted ; and further, pre- 
sumptuous as it may appear in us to say as 
much, we feel almost confident that so de- 
sirable a reformation is not impracticable. 








VARIETIES. 


Miss I. Paton’s morning concert, on Wed- 
nesday last, presented a very pleasing variety 
of musical talent. The selection was light 
and graceful, and the performance highly 
creditable to the talented persons assembled. 
Miss I. Paton herself is improving both in 
voice and style, and her ‘ Mary of Castle 
Cary’ met with deservedly great applause. 

State of Education in the Netherlands.— 
According to a report which has been address- 
ed to the Etats Generaux, of the Netherlands, 
upon the establishment of education in that 
country, it appears that the number of scho- 
lars who frequent the public schools are 
633,859, for a population of 6,157,286 inha- 
bitants. It is only England, Scotland, and 
some of the Swiss cantons that present a 
greater number for instruction. In 1821 the 
canton of Vaud reckoned 180 scholars for 
every thousand inhabitants. England 133, 
whilst France had only 36; Spain 10, and 
Rome 3 and a third. 

French Newspapers and Periodicals.—At 
the commencement of this year, there were 
published in Paris, seventeen newspapers, 
twelve of which are published daily, and five 
twice or thrice a week ; and one hundred and 
sixty-one periodicals treating on the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

Arts and sciences twenty-eight; military 
journals three; theological nine ; history 
four ; education six ; medical journals twenty- 
two; commerce ten; jurisprudence twenty ; 
political economy seven : literature nineteen ; 
theatre nine; music five; fashions three; 
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bibliographic four; divers advertising jour- 
nals twelve. 

The last numbers of the North American, 
American Quarterly and United States Re- 
views, contain the review of Mrs. Heman’s 
poems. This lady who we aust say has not 
obtained in this country the reputation she so 
highly merits, is more justly appreciated in 
America. According to the latter journal, 
from which we copy the following paragraph, 
she has become popular on the other side of 
the Atlantic :— 

‘A female writer, ina retired part of Great 
Britain, unassisted by any means of exciting 
interest but such as her own mind affords, 
finds leisure, in the quiet of her seclusion, to 
entrust her views of life and nature to verse, 
and, within six weeks. from the time a 
is published in the metropolis of Great Britain, 
itis read on our sea board, repeatedly printed 
in the interior, diligently perused in the little 
circles of our villages, and it may be, makes 
its way across lake Erie, to the outskirts of 
civilization.’ 


UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 


OXFORD. 
May 23.—The prize compositions have been adjudged 


— Latin Verse; ‘Mexicum,’ to C. Wordsworth, of 
Christchurch. Latin Essay; ‘ Lex apud Remanes 
Agraria, to W. J. Blake, B. A., of Christchurch. 
English Essay ; ‘ The influence of the Crusades upon 
the Arts and Literature of Europe,’ to F. Oakeley, 
B. A., fellow of Balliol. English Verse; .Newdigate) 
‘ Pompeii,’ to R. S. Hawker, of Magdalen Hall. 

June 9.—Subjects proposed for the chaneellor’s 
prizes for the ensuing year.— Latin Verses ; ‘Machinge 
vi vaporis impulse.’ Engiish Essay ; ‘The domestic 
virtnes and habits of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
compared with those of rhe more refined nations of 
modern Europe.’ Latin Essay ; ‘ Unde evenit ut in- 
artium liberalium studiis prstantissimus quisque 
apud singulas civitates eodem fere seculo floruerit.’ 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize: for the best compo- 
sition in English verse ;—‘ Richard Ceeur-de-Lion,’ 

CAMBRIDGE. 
May 29.—The chancellor’s gold medal, for the best 
English poem by a resident undergraduate, has been 
adjudged to C. Wordswerth, of Trinity. Subject, 
‘ The Druids.’ 

June 8.—The Porson prize, for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek verse, has 
been adjudged to J. Wordsworth, scholar of Trinity. 
Subject, ‘As You Like It,’ act fii. se. 3, beginning with 
‘ But do not so; I have,’ kc. and ending—‘ with truth 
and loyalty.’ 

Sir W. Browne’s gold medals have been adjudged— 
for the Greek Ode, to W. Selwyn, of St. Jobn’s.— 
Latin Ode and Epigrams, to C, Wordsworth, of Tri- 
nity. 

The members’ prizes, of fifteen guineas each, to two 
bachelors of arts, for the encouragement of Latin 

rose composition, have been adjudged to H. Wil- 
Ramcon and W. M. Heald, of Trinity. Subject, 
* Homerus.’ 

The members’ prizes, to undergraduates, have been 
adjudged to E. H. Fitzherbert and T. W. Pelle, of 
Trinity. Subject, ‘Grecia capta ferum victorem ce- 
pit, et artes intulit agresti Latio.’ 

A lay-fellowship in Downing is vacant ; and open 
to all graduates, of both universities, in arts, physic, 
and civillaw. Election day, October 30th. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
The Rev. W. Hildyard, M.A., fellow and tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to be a chaplain to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Rev. J.C. Matchett, M.A., of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, to the vicarage of Catton, Norfolk, on the 
sentation of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

The King has been pleased to present the Right 
Rev. Father in God, J. Bankes, Bishop of St. David's, 
to the vacant deanery of the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham :—the Rev. J. H. Seymour, to the vacant preben- 
dary of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, founded in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Lincoln :—and the Rev. T. H, El- 
win, to the rectory of East Barnet, Herts. 

The Rev. W. E. Honey, fellow of Exeter, Oxford, 
and vicar of South Newington, to the rectory of Ba- 
verstock, Wilts. Patrons, the Rector and Fellows of 
Exeter College. 

The Rev. W. Fisher, M.A., prebendary of Sarum, 
to be a chaplain to the Duchess of Kent. 
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We refer ‘ An Inquirer’ to the work he mentions, as 
a sufficient answer to his doubts. The characters 
there delineated will explain the mystery. We think 


very few people would have paid for being accused of 


paltry and unmanly conduct. 





————— - 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: Camelian Sketches. 
—A new edition of Anacreon, by Dr. Broderick 
Rocke, containing the Greek Text, and English me- 
trical version, pal a literal translation in prose, for 
thé use of students, accompanied with a Lexicon and 
grammatical analysis.—An Inquiry into the History, 
Authenticity, and Characteristics of the Shakspeare 
Portraits, in which the criticisms of Malone, Steevens, 
Boaden, and others, are examined. 








Works sust PuBtisnep: The Lettre de Cachet, 
post Svo. 10s. 6d.—Belcher’s Scripture Narratives, 
vol. 2, 4s.—Herderson’s Biblical Criticism, 12s.—El- 
llot’s Mexilcal Pocket-Book, 5s. 6d.—Guesses at Truth, 
2 vols. 16s.—The Annual Peerage, 2 vols. 20s.—Dan- 
by’s Ideas and Realities, ]0s.—Burke’s and Lawrence’s 
Correspondence, 8s. 6d.—Tales of all Nations, fools- 
cap, 8s.—A Tale of My Mother’s Times, 2 vols. 10s.6d. 
Yates on Currency, 5s.—O’Driscol’s History of Ire- 
land, 2 vols. 24s.—Owen Goeh, 3 vols. 24s.—Brown’s 
~ Ornithology, No.1, imp. 4to. 15s.—Farmer’s Boy, 
Westall’s plates, 63 6d.—Boy’s Captivity in Flanders, 
6s. 6d.—More Mornings at Bow Street, 10s. 6d.—Pil- 
grim of the Nineteenth Century, 3s. 6d. 








SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY, 
HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Six in 
the Evening. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, 1s,—Catalogue, Is. 


HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at the 
Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY NEXT. 
Open every Day from Ninetill Seven. Admittance, 
One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 
CHARLES WILD, SEcrETARY. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 


SUPPLEMENT to this Work, com- 


pleting it to the present period, is in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly be published. 
Printing for Rivingtons ; Longman andCo.; Bald. 
win and Co. ; and the other Proprietors. 














On the J3th inst. was published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
in boards, 
HE EPISTOLARY CORRESPON- 
DENCE of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE 
and Dr. FRENCH LAURENCE. Published from 
the Original Manuscripts. 


Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

A New Edition of the Works of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, in 14 vols. 8vo. price #5. 16s. 
in boards. 

*,* The 15th and 16th vois. with a General Index 
to the Sixteen Volumes, are in the press, and will 
shortly be published. 


Just peblished, handsomely printed in 12mo. price 9s. 
in boards, the Second Edition, revised, corrected, 


and enlarged, of 


COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION 
to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 
By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, M.A. 
_ Illustrated with Maps, and other Engravings: being 
, an ANALYSIS or Abridgment of his Introduction to 
_ the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
| tures, (in 4 vols. 8vo.) adapted to the use of general 
| readers. 
| The shortest and most complete manual in the 
= Language.’—Christian Remembrancer, Feb. 
‘It is quite an acquisition...... It is beautifully 
printed ; contains a large quantity of matter; and the 
_ maps and other illustrative engravings and vignettes, 
, are admirably executed.’—Congregational Magazine, 
| March, 1827. 
* The cheapest work in the language, on the subject 
‘- biblical criticism.’—Evangelical Magazine, Feb. 
827. 
‘We can cordially recommend it as a valuable com- 
pendium of information.’—Wesleyan Methodist Ma- 
| gazine, March, 1827, 


Also, 

Romanism Contradictory to the Bible; or, 
| the peculiar Tenets of the Church of Rome, as exhi- 
| bited in her accredited Formularies, contrasted with 
| the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
| M.A. Price ls. 

London: printed for T. Cadell, Strand; W. Black. 
wood, Edinburgh; and R. Milliken, Dublin. 








| Just published, 
Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in 5 
octavo, of 
ALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of 
PAINTING, &c. &c.—Edited and much en- 
_ larged by the Rev. J. DALLAWAY, and most highly 
€mbellished with Engravings. 

‘We can only repeat, that the same taste, the same 
‘ valuable additions, and the same instructive correc- 
| tions, appear in this volume as in that preceding. The 
plates are not only of the most beautiful execution, 
but of such admirable character in the disposition of 
light and shade, and minuteness of finish, as almost 
to convey the idea that they are living beings looking 
at us.’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘Such of our readers as desire to possess a work 
(without which no library can be complete,) in its 
finest possible state, will do well to make early appli- 
cation.’—Literary Magnet. 

Numerous engravings, demonstrating the satisfac- 
tory completion of this work, as also that the two vo- 
lumes already executed are by no means partial spe- 
cimens, gnay be seen at the Publisher’s ; they com- 
prise several important originals from Strawberry 
Hill, Earl Spencer’s, at Althorp, the private Dining- 
Room at Dulwich College, &c. The price of each 
volume is #2. 2s., or India proofs, £3. 3s. boards. 

By subscribing at the present time, the choicest im- 
pressions will not only be secured, but, the whole 
edition being unusually limited, if any sets remain on 
completion, the price must necessarily be advanced. 

Printed for Jéhn Major, 50, Fleet Street. 
Also, recently published, J. Major’s highly illustrated 
Edition of 
Walton’s Complete Angler, price, foolscap 
8vo. 18s., or large paper, £1. 16s. rt. 

‘After the appearance of this edition, we think it 
will be utterly impossible to improve Walton’s An- 
gler.’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘ Nature sees herself reflected in the book, as in a 
brook, and no reader can help angling about the pages 
so long as the smallest vignette remains to be caught ! 
We can only say, that those who love a delightful 
book, delightfully got up, ought to have Major’s edi- 
tion of Izaak Walton.’—London Magazine. 

Also, uniform with the above, 
The Lives of Doctor John Donne, Sir H. 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, 
and Bishop Sanderson, By Izaak Walton. 

‘The present volume is every way a companion 
worthy of the former. The text of honest old WW al- 
ton, adorned with fifty-two capital wood-engravings, 
and eleven on copper, is really an enjoyment ; and 
yet we feel the selfishness of it, since it is quite out 
of our power to communicate a principal source of 
our gratification to the public, If fancied to be as at- 
tractive as possible, the work itself will not disappoint 
| the expectation.’—Lit, Gaz. 
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On Monday next, 


ORE MORNINGS at BOW STREET 

a New Collection of Humorous and Entertain. 

ing Reports. By JOHN WIGHT, 

Of the Morning Herald. 

With Twenty-five Illustrations, by George Cruik. 

shank. Price ]0s. 6d. or India paper, 15s. ‘The cuts 

separately, 6s. ; India, 10s. 6d. ’ 

Published by James Robins and Co,, Ivy Lane, Pa. 
ternoster Row. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price !0s. 6d. 
N EDITATIONS on the SUFFERINGS 
of CHRIST. From the German of JOHN 
JACOB RAMBACH, late Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Gressen, Abridged and Improved, 
By the Rev, SAMUEL BENSON, M.A,, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

‘This work is indisputably the best book extant on 
the sufferings of Christ.’—Fresenius. 

‘A very excellent devotionai and practical work,’— 
Orme. Also, 

Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
A. B.. Curate of Donoughmore, Diocese of Armagh, 
with a brief Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. Jolin 
A. Russell, M.A. 

It is unnecessary to cite any of the numerous testi 
monies borne to the excellency of this work. The ra 
pid sale of two editions speaks too decisively in its fa 
vour. “ 

Also, lately published, in three vols. 8vo. price 

#1. lds. bds. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons, Selected 
from the unpublished Manuscripts of the late Rey. 
JOSEPH BENSON. 

This work contains TWO HUNDRED and SIXTY 
Sermons and Plans; being the Substance of those 
Discourses, delivered by their Author, during the 
course of his ministry, with the most beneticial effects, 

‘It is evident that, upon many of these discourses, 
the author has employed considerable thought; and 
they indicate a mind well stored with the knowledge 
of the Hoiy Scriptures, and qualified to illustrate aed 
explain the several subjects which he takes in hand, 
with propriety and effect. He has the happy art, also, 
of engaging the fixed attention of the reader. His 
imagination is usually on the alert, his manner is 
lively; and his address are earnest and impressive.’— 
Christian Observer. 

‘This, as an elaborate and useful work, is admira- 
bly calculated to assist the divine in the compilation 
of his parochial sermons.—Mr. Benson has proved 
himself to have been a scholar and a man of great 
reflection, as well as of great compass of thought.’— 
Monthly Magazine. q 

Mr. Benson was a man of sound learning, devout 
piety, and respectable pulpit talent ; and these memo- 
rils of his acceptable labours will perpetuate his 
name, both as a scholar and a divine.’—E vangelical 
Magazine. J 

‘In short, to those who consider the sum total of 
religion to consist in faith and grace and service of 
the Lord, these volumes will be highly acceptable ; 
but those who look for instruction in works of love 
and duty towards their fellow beings, and think that 
the chief evidence of true and heartfelt reiigion con- 
sists in making us better and more useful members of 
society, in the world we at present inhabit, will turn 
them over with little attention.’—Panoramic Miscel- 
lany. 

The majority of the plans of discoarses are much 
more amplitied than in many similar publications, 
which of late years have issued from the press, &? 
which are useless to the general reader, and of a 
service to the preacher who resorts to them for rae 
ance. The present is of a different kind. It wi a 
ford edification to the general reader, and to the s wf 
dent and preacher an example of the proper = “1 
of treating the Scriptures when selected for text - 
sermons. If they dixplace the majority of ye tc a 
which we have ailuded, a great point will be et 
and we strongly recommend them both to Loge Mr. 
aud to all who wish to preserve a memorial 0). 
Benson’s powerful and instructive ministry. — 
leyan Methodist Magazine. 

Devotional Poetry; 
and Hymns, adapted to assist the oe the 
the Lord’s Day, on tiie principal cone ted bY 
Church of England, and at other times. Seiee ed 
the Rev. John Benson, M.A., Rector of Nortot 
der-Ham, Somerset. 

Published by Hamilton, Adams, an 
ter Row, 


being Select Psalms 
Worship of God on 


d Co., Paternos- 
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: i S ave the uns ition i thly « 
This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthty 
! d communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) “di 
Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburg 5 + et op 





London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, an 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwocd and Co., Paternoster Row ; Be Printed be Davideos 
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are to be addressed. 
Griifin and Go" 


Serle’s Place, 











